Keeping  In  Stylus 


Tom  Heath  '43 — 

We  saw  a  man  striding  across  the 
campus  the  other  day  swinging  an  attach^ 
case  wildly  about  his  head  to  the  acco 
paniment  of  poignant  inarticulati 
which,  after  not  a  little  puzzlement,  we 
took  to  be:  "Gill,  Gill,  Gill!"  Curiosi 
and  a  little  annoyance  pressed  us  to  acco 
him  with:  "What  about  Gill?"  "Wh: 
about  him?”  he  blubbered.  "Oh,  you 
sipid  post-Gillian,  you."  With  thi/  he 
bounded  into  the  strangest  little  g 
roadster  we  have  ever  seen.  Ij>haci  jh 
thatched  roof  and  mahogany"  tiresTbut 
strangest  of  all,  this]  misanthrope 


Joe?  Read  "Irish  Wake,"  only  a  splatter 
from  the  depthless  well  of  an  American 
ish  Catholic  tradition  just  going  turgid 
g  for  the  literary  buckets  of  astute 
men.  It’s  pungent,  it’s  American, 
holic ! 
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the  use  of  a  motor.  He  must!  have  installed 
some  kind  of  pedal  arrangement ^fpr  as  he 
wheeled  away  we  could  see  his  le] 
ing  furiously  up  and  down.  "Gfll, 

Gill,”  he  trumpeted  as  ne  passed 
Mary’s  Hall.  We  were  racking  our  b 
for  the  name  of  the  Patjpon 
maniacs  when  Tom  Heath  cape  Up  Waging 
a  typewritten  manuscript  jandVyelliig: 
"Gill,  Gill,  Gill!”  He  shelved  it  in  jour 
hands  and  was  off,  the  business  end  of  a 
sledge-hammer  lolling  out  of  his  back 
pocket.  We  read  it,  we  ha,re  printed  it, 
we  are  now  halooing:  "Gill  Gill,  Gill!” 
It  is  a  review  of  Eric  Gill’s  At  tobiography, 


scrawny  tower  that  is  s:meumes 
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every  month.  Joe  lives  over  in  Chelsea; 
in  his  Irish  stronghold  over  there  he  is 
something  of  a  Last  Mohican,  but  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  mind.  Perhaps  next  month 
we’ll  have  something  on  a  Polish  Wake, 
or  a  League  Of  Nations  Wake,  what  say, 
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"Hey  there  Boston,  buzz  the  Porter’s 
Lodge  on  your  way  out.  You  might  find 
something.” 
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"WE  CAN  DREAM,  CAN’T  WE!" 


(See  Pg.  41) 
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— Canada !  Why,  they\|night 
shooting  foreigners  now| 

As  I  say,  I  almost  stayie 
But  then  I  found  a  pit 
favorite  magazine,  andT an  advertise¬ 
ment  all  about  Canada  and  tourists 
and  the  war.  It  was  a  picture  of  W. 
Mackenzie  King,  a  rugged  English 
laird,  shaggily  attired  in  a  Burnside 
tweed  and  with  the  proper  touch  of 
a  Scottie  dog  at  his  heels.  He  was 
forcefully  giving  the  lie,  through  the 
paid  organs  of  American  journalism, 
to  the  tales  of  my  Irish  neighbors. 
Life  was  delightful  in  Canada.  The 
war  was  an  unruffiing  little  incident 
with  the  bloody  business  all  over  seas. 
Quebec  was  both  charming  and  quaint 
(which  means,  of  course,  that  it  is 
Catholic).  Canada  was  welcoming 
all,  and  Americans,  particularly  the 
rich  ones,  were  invited  to  draw  up  to 
a  Canadian  fireside. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  since 
heard  that  such  disparagements  of 
war-time  Canada  are  nothing  but  the 
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MackenzkrKing  -.and  his  Scottie 
dog  were  at  least  enough  to  insure 
a  week-end  trip.  And  if  you  would 
week-end  in  Montreal,  leave  Boston 
some  early  Friday  morning  and  head 
northwards  on  Route  lA.  You  will 
follow  the  Merrimac  out  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  skirt  the  southwest  corner 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  drive  into 
the  breathless  beauty  of  Vermont.  Up 


To  POINT  out  the  perilous  inadequacy 
of  Canada’s  hoity-toity  draft  law  we 
would  like  to  quote  a  man  who  would 
not  be  where  he  is  but  for  something 
called  "The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence":  "...  I  say  it  again  and  again 
and  again.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  to  any  foreign  wars." — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Oct.,  1940.  "Phew,  glad  to 
hear  that!” 
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here  is  where  the  mountains  grow; 
here  the  glacial  giant  dragged  along 
his  icy  form,  left  the  lakes  in  his 
gouging  footprints,  and  scattered 
boulders  and  valleys  in  wondrous 
wide  confusion.  The  very  air  is  like 
a  bracing  wine,  a  distillation  of  these 
Olympian  heights.  New  England  has 
forsaken  its  inheritance;  it  should  be 
an  aesthetic  land. 

But  Vermont!  There  are  lakes  and 
rivers  and  mountains  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  there  are  cows  and  barns  and 
landscapes.  A  pedant  could  express 
it  in  a  footnote,  cf.  scenery:  passim. 
But  nowhere  are  they  scaled  with 
such  proportion  as  in  this  green  car¬ 
pet  of  a  state.  The  ranges  are  not 
frowning  heights  of  granite  with 
great  slashes  of  water  tumbling  down 
their  sides.  They  are  just  high  enough 
to  form  a  quiet  valley,  just  low 
enough  to  make  patterns  with  the 
clouds.  The  roads  dip  in  undulations 
all  around  them,  like  long  strips  of 
tape  that  bind  the  whole  together. 
The  hills  are  Green  by  name — they 
wear  green  for  the  daytime,  blue  for 
the  distance,  and  purple,  red  and  gold 
for  evening.  Climb  up  their  winding 
walls  and  the  whole  pulsing  pano¬ 
rama  of  a  valley  lies  beneath.  The 
stone  farmhouses  mark  a  sturdy, 
simple  prosperity.  It  may  be  milking¬ 
time;  the  cattle  thread  their  way  down 
hillsides,  instinctively  turning  home 
from  the  cold  and  fear  of  night.  It 
might  be  a  pastoral  scene  from  the 
Gorgics,  a  land  where  L’Allegro 
found  his  joy.  Travel  this  land  of 
Vermont,  tread  softly  its  rug  of 
pines,  feel  the  stone  and  soil  of  its 


firmament,  and  you,  too,  will  mur¬ 
mur,  "some  fine  hand  has  fashioned 
here!" 

Vermonters  know  how  to  weave 
the  problem  of  overnight  tourists  into 
this  harmonious  whole.  They  frown 
on  these  clusters  of  one-night  cabins; 
all  such  have  a  temporary  cheapness 
that  does  not  fit  the  stone  solidity  of 
the  state.  Tourists  are  best  accommo¬ 
dated  in  fine  old  rambling  houses, 
preferably  an  old  inn  or  country 
manor.  Search  out  the  oldest  and 
most  rambling,  but  find  one  that  has 
given  up  gas  lights  and  made  a  few 
concessions  to  modern  improvements. 
We  found  one  such.  It  looked  as  if 
Ethan  Allen  might  have  stopped  there 
on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga.  The 
rooms  were  cut  in  giant  squares 
throughout  the  house;  you  could  fit 
a  housing-project  apartment  in  the 
bedroom.  I  thought  of  the  thirty 
families  that  make  their  homes  in  a 
North  End  tenement. 

A  trip  through  the  Thousand  Islands 
will  take  you  from  Burlington  to  the 
border,  and  from  peace-time  to  war¬ 
time  in  a  few  beautiful  hours.  The 
islands  are  the  stepping-stones  of 
Lake  Champlain,  which  is  the  wide 
watery  boundary  between  Vermont 
and  New  York  State.  It  may  well  be 
wide;  Vermonters  have  an  allergy  for 
up-state  New  Yorkers  that  dates 
from  a  revolutionary  fracas.  They 
change  their  sentiments  slowly  in 
these  hills.  The  Champlain  itself 
once  bore  the  war  canoes  of  Iroquois 
and  flowed  with  the  blood  of  Jesuit 
martyrs. 

Border  ahead,  and  America’s  end! 
A  borderline,  Hollywood  version, 
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calls  for  heel-clicking  customs  officials 
and  brusque  demands  for  visas.  Bor¬ 
derline,  European  version,  is  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  battleline.  But  America's 
fence  is  a  long  curving  line  on  a  map, 
unbroken  since  the  Irish  invaded 
Canada  in  1863. 

The  hills  are  sloping  southward 
now  and  "La  Prairie’’  is  here.  It  is 
like  the  flat  expanse  of  our  mid-west 
farmland,  sere,  drab  soil  beaten  hard 
by  wind  and  sun.  The  farms  have  a 
scratchy  shakiness  about  them.  The 
quarried  stones  of  Vermont  and  the 
thick  woodlands  of  New  Hampshire 
are  not  here,  nor  the  lumber  luxuries 
of  the  great  Northwest.  Men  build 
hardily  and  sparsely,  except  for  their 
churches.  There  is  iron  in  the  soil, 
a  strain  of  deep  metallic  hardness 
that  puts  iron  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  plough  its  furrows  There  is 
still  the  Frenchman’s  love  of  the  land; 
the  wide  fields  are  marked  into  end¬ 
less  squares  by  low  stone  walls,  a 
checkerboard  of  ownership.  One  can 
in  fancy  feel  the  contrast  that  the 
first  French  settlers  must  have  felt — 
to  leave  their  homes  of  green  abun¬ 
dance  for  a  savage,  snowy  land  of 
forests,  or  this  cold  and  wind- 
whipped  plain. 

The  second  element  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  religious.  Gone  is  the  quiet 
Congregationalism  of  up-state  New 
England,  and  here  is  the  red-blood 
Catholicism  of  European  Quebec. 
Vermont  is  a  picture  of  country 
churches;  they  fit  at  the  foot  of  valleys 
on  the  main  street  at  the  square.  They 
are  as  native  as  maple  syrup,  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  second  oldest  settler. 
Usually,  on  the  roads  going  out  of 


town,  and  not  in  every  town,  are  the 
brown  and  white  shingled  chapels 
labelled  Catholic,  where  the  Masses 
are  assisted  by  the  mill-hands,  the 
Poles  and  Irish,  and  a  few  old  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Faith.  But  cross  the 
border  into  Frenchland,  and  the 
chapels  soar  to  rock  cathedrals,  and 
the  schoolhouses  have  a  cross  above 
the  door.  The  Holy  Family  will  greet 
you  by  the  roadside  with  a  little 
shrine  where  the  traveller  can  stop 
and  pray.  The  churches  are  flanked 
by  niches  of  the  saints,  by  the  convent, 
the  school,  and  the  parish.  It  may  be 
Sunday  morning  and  time  for  High 
Mass.  There  go  the  ten  children  of 
Jean-Jacques  Fontaine,  who  scrapes 
his  clumsy  shoes  at  the  threshold  of 
the  church  he  helped  to  build.  How 
do  they  worship  God?  The  fear  of 
Him  seems  easy,  for  Quebec  seems 
cold,  austere.  But  the  love  of  God 
is  in  their  speech  and  homes;  it  is  in 
their  prayers  and  pastors.  The  Church 
is  the  hub  of  their  living,  the  spira- 
tion  of  their  life.  It  is  like  the 
nucleus  of  a  cell. 

I  remembered  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  tourist  and  a  habitant  whose 
little  frame  farmhouse  lay  within  the 
shadows  of  a  massive  granite  church. 
She  could  not  understand  such  "ex¬ 
tremes  of  living."  Why  such  pre¬ 
tentions  in  poverty,  these — these  ca¬ 
thedrals  ? 

"Madame,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
deprecation,  "so  if  le  bon  Dieu  should 
come  on  earth  again,  He  would  not 
have  to  sleep  in  my  stable." 

"Mais  .  .  .  le  paysan,  si  pauvre; 
FEglise,  si  grande!" 

"Non,  Madame,"  he  corrected. 
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"Nous  sommes  pauvres — mais  c’est 
Dieu  qui  est  grand." 

But  we  were  coming  to  the  Royal 
Mountain,  to  the  city  on  a  hill.  They 
have  made  the  hill  symbolic  now,  and 
crowned  it  with  a  giant  iron  cross 
that  stands  out  in  fiery  illumination 
through  the  night.  Montreal  is  a  city 
at  war,  but  they  are  going  about\their 
belligerency  so  placidly  that  ohe  is 
led  to  whisper  the  he 
as  usual."  However, 
is  soon  sounded.  G 
stance,  is  321/2  cehts  j 


gallon,  which  explains’ 
bicycling.  Bacon  is  scarce/ 
ducts  of  thd  lowly  po/* 
with  aluminum,  tin /4a 
shells  in  the  order 
ports.  The  restaurant 
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Soldiers  were  casually  in  evidence, 
and  in  enough  variety  of  uniforms 
to  turn  Hermann  Goering-^  green. 
They  ranged  from  skirts  to  ski-pants, 
from  olive  drab  to  Eleanor  blue. 
Outside  the  classical  Bank  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  which  may  in  time  become  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  saw  two  of  the 
stay-at-home  volunteers  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  uniform  of  shorts.  They  were 
joined  by  a  colonel  in  shorts,  who 
looked  like  a  pushover  for  any  de¬ 
bilitated  panzer.  He  was  a  corpulent 
colonel  with  an  apoplectic  red  face 
and  the  conventional  white  walrus 
mustaches.  He  looked  like  the  kind 


of  British  (and  American)  general¬ 
ship  who,  after  two  sips  of  dinner 
cognac,  still  swear  by  the  good  old 
cavalry.  The  air  cadets  were  trim¬ 
mest  in  their  dark-blue  college  out¬ 
fits.  At  Victoria  Square  they  were 
wearing  the  ski-pants  arrangement, 
heavy  khakis  tucked  into  heavier  Eng¬ 
lish  wool  socks.  This  is  a  women’s 
war  as  well;  the  Square  was  thronged 
rtly  capped  and  coated 
^unteers;  modern  Boadiceas 
vaguely  like  a  convention 
e  Girls.  Then  there  were 
fird  wardens,  air-raid 
elter^K^rdens — one  must 
how.  Canada 
'ommy  Atkins 
idly  picking 
T>a^onet.  Canada 
Contingency.  If 
rprecate  the  pros- 
oF~a  [^JazMattack  by  morning 
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ing,  and  scan  the 
"serene  and  cloud-filled  skies  for  the 
whining  roar  of  ajjStuka. 


I  gained  an 


tfortable  impres¬ 


sion  that  Canada  wasn’t  the  only 
country  at  war.  Across  the  streets, 
in  drugstore  windows,  on  automo¬ 
bile  stickers  and  throughout  the 
French-Irish-English  city  were  litho¬ 
graphs  of  those  two  fellow-sailors, 
Winston  and  Franklin,  with  the  super¬ 
imposed  slogan,  "United  We  Stand!” 
There  has  been  some  foul  perpetra¬ 
tion  here.  Someone  has  been  taking 
these  fireside  speeches  without  the 
prescribed  granum  salts.  The  Cana¬ 
dians,  indeed,  are  very  appreciative 
of  our  enthusiasm  for  the  Four  Free- 
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doms,  et  al.  They  look  forward  to 
some  action  with  our  language,  es¬ 
pecially  after  a  few  more  of  our  ships 
are  sunk  in  British  convoys.  They 
know  we  are  a  vigorous  race.  There 
is  a  personal  motive  here — it  seems 
that  in  England’s  other  wars  the 
Canadians,  along  with  the  Australians 
and  South  Africans,  were  always 
allowed  to  win  the  Victoria  Crosses, 
usually  in  the  front-line  trenches. 
Here  heroes  are  born,  if  they  live. 
They  were  Canadians  who  first  tested 
German  gas  at  Ypres;  they  were 
Anzacs  who  vainly  stormed  the 
heights  at  Gallipoli.  The  B.  E.  F., 
meanwhile,  has  a  strong  concentra¬ 
tion  around  Trafalgar  Square.  It 
seems  like  a  standing  order  of  the 
day:  "Imperials  to  the  outposts,  the 
Home  Boys  to  the  Square!’’  Trafalgar 
Square  shall  never  fall;  all  England 
is  there  to  defend  it.  But  Greece, 
Tobruk,  Crete?  Les  Canadiens,  the 
Anzacs ! 

However,  there  are  new  ranks  of 
potential  heroes;  America  can  fill  the 
front-line  trenches  and  pay  its  pas¬ 
sage  there  as  well.  With  such  a 
wealth  of  determination  to  the  south 
of  them  Canada  has  limited  its  own 
draft,  only  recently  passed,  to  a  paltry 
four  months,  for  home  service  only 
The  English  regard  the  Lease-Lend 
Bill  as  the  most  important  American 
document  since  the  Declaration  of 
Indepedence.  Perhaps  they  think  it 
repealed  the  same. 

But  Canada  has  been  sobered  by 
the  war.  All  alcohol  is  contraband  in 
the  cities;  only  "biere  et  vin’’  are 
legally  allowed.  Tourists  may  obtain 
a  permit  for  "three  months’  drinking” 


— permission,  not  an  invitation. 

It  is  not  with  empty  civic  pride 
that  men  of  Montreal  call  their  city 
the  "Alexandria  of  the  West.’’  It 
has  been  a  city  back  into  the  dim  first 
years  of  time;  when  Jacques  Cartier 
first  dared  the  rapids  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  in  1535,  he  found  at 
the  mountain  foot  the  Kingdom  of 
Hochelaga,  the  walled  capital  of  a 
crude  Indian  civilization.  Nature  has 
meant  this  for  a  great  metropolis; 
it  has  a  mountain  for  pre-eminence 
and  a  river  for  commerce.  The  racing 
tides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the 
life-blood  of  Montreal.  The  Nile 
may  drain  the  lands  of  Egypt;  the 
Mississippi  has  all  the  vast  mid- 
western  states,  but  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  the  outpouring  of  a  continent,  the  go 
drainage  of  two  nations.  It  rises  in  ** 
an  inland  sea,  largest  known  to  man,  W 
and  bears  one  third  of  the  world’s 
fresh  water  two  thousand  miles  to 
the  ocean.  The  aristocrat  of  rivers,  ^ 
it  accepts  its  tributaries  with  disdain.  © 
The  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  united  just 
above  Montreal,  flow  their  separate 
course  to  one  side  of  the  great  river, 
its  brownish  tides  discernible  from 
the  green  surge  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

History  and  heroes  have  sailed  that 
river,  and  Montreal,  "sprung  of  the 
saint  and  chevalier,”  is  a  fruition  of 
their  hardships.  Cartier  came  first, 
then  Maisonneuve  with  his  colonists, 
just  three  hundred  years  ago.  He  set 
forth  on  what  one  historian  calls  the 
strangest  mission  of  history:  "to  es¬ 
tablish  a  community  of  hospital  nuns 
to  serve  a  hospital  which  was  non¬ 
existent,  in  a  town  to  be  founded, 
and  in  a  country  scarcely  even  dis- 
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covered!”  The  site  of  the  town  was 
Montreal;  it  had  been  described  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations  and  attracted  the 
fancy  of  Madame  de  Buillion,  the 
bizarrest  patroness  of  hospitals  that 
ever  helped  to  uncover  a  new  world. 
The  work  was  to  be  missionary  as 
well;  the  famed  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice  was  determined  to  found  a 
new  mission  on  this  lonely  outpost 
of  an  island,  which  they  called  Ville 
Marie.  It  was  a  dangerous  work  for 
God;  the  bestial  Iroquois  were  the 
creators  of  martyrs  before  they  would 
be  the  converts  of  Christ.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  of  Heaven  s 
saints  found  their  cross  in  Canadian 
forests.  The  red  robes  of  Cardinal 
Villeneuve  as  he  officiates  in  the 
cathedral  at  Quebec  are  red  with  a 
golden  crimson — the  cloth  of  French 
martyrs.  The  Romans  in  the  Arena 
liked  the  splashing  color  of  Christian 
blood  on  bare  white  skin.  Here,  they 
left  their  blood  on  snow. 

We  had  been  regimented  by  a 
guide,  one  of  those  professional  par¬ 
asites  that  drain  the  historic  blood  of 
every  ancient  city.  From  the  droning 
of  his  official  monotone  I  gathered 
that  a  tour  of  Montreal  is  chiefly  an 
itinerary  of  churches.  There  is  the 
domed  Cathedral  of  Saint  James, 
half-size  replica  of  Saint  Peter’s  in 
Rome.  There  is  towering  Notre 
Dame  with  its  unique  double  galleries 
and  nave  emblazoned  in  medieval 
color.  There  was  a  time  in  Montreal’s 
story,  on  the  day  of  its  discovery,  that 
Pere  Vimont  said  the  first  Mass  in 
the  evening,  with  the  light  of  im¬ 
prisoned  fireflies  on  his  altar!  Scaled 
upwards  on  the  hillside  is  the  grand 


stone  basilica  of  Saint  Joseph,  where 
the  gentle  Brother  Andre,  " Miracle 
Man  of  Montreal,”  held  court  like 
an  aged  apostle  to  dispense  his 
healing  gifts  of  grace.  Notre  Dame 
de  Bonsecours  is  the  little  church  of 
the  sailors,  where  they  bring  tiny 
models  of  their  boats  to  hang  before 
the  altars,  mute  requests  for  safety 
from  the  waves.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  Bonsecours  Market  that  the  hab¬ 
itants  exchange  their  produce.  They 
rumble  over  the  cobbles  in  their 
ancient  tumbrils,  clomping  about  in 
hardy  wooden  shoes,  and  rivaling  all 
the  color  of  Faneuil  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening.  We  saw  also  the  first  hos¬ 
pital,  the  venerable  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
the  first  Seminary,  Saint  Sulpice,  the 
two  cells  that  produced  a  city. 

Someone,  thoroughly  a  foreigner, 
pointed  to  a  long  gray  building  and 
inquired  sweetly  of  the  guide  if  that 
were  "a  nunnery.”  He  strangled  for 
a  moment,  then  answered  that  ”it 
might  be  a  convent!”  The  guide  was 
on  the  subject  of  hospitals  and  grow¬ 
ing  sardonic  over  their  disposition. 
All  accident  cases,  for  instance,  must 
come  to  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  even 
though  they  occur  at  a  dispensary’s 
doorstep.  First  came  the  call,  then 
they  procured  an  ambulance,  next  an 
interne,  and  finally  the  patient,  who, 
though  he  be  dead  or  dying,  came  to 
Saint  Luke’s  in  the  bitter  end.  He 
added,  hopefully,  that  people  were 
beginning  to  complain.  They  were 
complaining  by  degrees:  first,  over 
the  ambulance  garages,  which  are 
some  distance  from  the  hospital. 

We  had  gaped  in  approved  Cook’s 
Tour  fashion  at  the  Montreal  grain 
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elevator  (largest  in  the  world),  the 
bell  of  Notre  Dame  (largest  on  the 
continent) ,  and  McGill  University 
(medicine  and  hockey).  We  had 
toured  the  French  quarter,  the  Jewish 
section,  the  Irish  suburb,  and  even 
Chinatown — only  the  English  homes 
remained.  They  were,  of  course,  in 
the  better  part  of  Montreal,  as  befits 
the  ruling  race.  From  the  high- 
stepped  homes  of  Ville  Marie  we 
suddenly  emerged  into  a  wealth  of 
Tudor  estates  and  brownstone  fronts; 
this  was  Outremont,  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  "On  the  right,”  observed  the 
guide,  in  tones  so  heavy  with  cyni¬ 
cism  that  the  words  rolled  down  to 
meet  us,  "is  the  Simmons  Estate, 
where  Lady  Simmons  battles  the  do¬ 
mestic  problem  with  thirty-two  ser¬ 
vants  and  five  private  cars.”  He 
added,  in  a  sinister  footnote,  "The 
late  Lord  Simmons  was  the  owner 
of  the  Simmons  mines.”  Even  a 
dullard  could  appreciate  that  his  late 
Lordship  did  not  wear  dungarees  and 
a  miner’s  cap.  He  was  what  Hilaire 
Belloc  would  call  a  High  Capitalist. 
We  were  left  in  imaginative  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  whether  he  mined  exotic 
gold  and  platinum,  or  tin,  bronze 
and  copper — raw  kitchenware  and 
ash  trays.  It  was  easy  to  picture  a 
scene  of  steaming  jungle  caves,  long 
lines  of  glistening  black  bodies  toil¬ 
ing  upwards,  and  Legree-like  over¬ 
seers  lashing  the  sweaty  minions  of 
merchandise — all  to  cement  a  little 
stone  cottage  in  Outremont  for  Lady 
Simmons  and  her  crew.  But  her 
husband  was  probably  a  model  em¬ 
ployer,  and  his  men  all  loyal  members 
of  Local  46. 


But  back  to  the  border,  and  back 
to  the  U.S.A.  The  wind  was  careening 
across  the  farmland,  hurling  itself  on 
the  churches  and  wrestling  with  the 
branches  of  a  few  spare  trees.  It 
whipped  the  border  flags  to  stiff 
attention,  flung  out  the  red  and 
white  stripes  in  arrow-straight  lines. 
The  customs  guard  smiled  surlily: 
"Weather?  We’ve  two  seasons  up 
here,  mister.  Fourth  of  July  and 
winter!” 

It  is  a  strange  and  tingling  sensa¬ 
tion  to  see  a  sign  read:  "UNITED 
STATES — straight  ahead.”  It  would 
stir  a  patriotic  fervor,  if  youth  had 
any  left  to  feel.  For  once  this  lack 
seemed  painfully,  almost  shamefully 
apparent;  we’ve  cynicized  everything 
so  completely  that  one  can’t  be  patri¬ 
otic  without  also  feeling  naive.'  It  is 
hard  to  maintain  an  objective  love 
of  country  when  the  grade  school 
history  books  are  behind  us  and  we 
see  the  American  experiment  at  work. 
This  is  America,  straight  ahead, 
where  we  put  tinsel  halos  on  our 
heroes  and  won’t  educate  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  America,  where  we  hanged 
the  witches  on  Boston  Common, 
butchered  the  Indians,  and  stole  our 
boundaries  from  Mexico  and  Spain. 
America,  where  a  politician  can’t  be 
honest,  a  Catholic  can’t  be  president, 
and  Negroes  can’t  be  human.  Amer¬ 
ica,  blundering  in  and  out  of  war; 
godless,  churchless,  with  its  southern 
eyesores  and  its  slums — this,  "this  is 
our  own,  our  native  land.” 

And  so  we  go,  from  dinned-in 
childish  patriotism  to  the  backfire  of 
an  educated  cynicism.  There  should 
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be  a  middle  position,  a  mean  appre¬ 
ciation.  America  is  grounded  on 
Catholic  doctrine  as  sound  as  the 
Rock  of  Peter;  some  day  it  should 
make  our  idealism  really  work.  And 
relatively  speaking,  we  have  already 
done  wonderful  things.  We’re  a 


rough,  red,  raw-boned  democracy— a 
conglomerate  kingdom  of  freedom, 
with  a  Knickerbocker  Dutchman  for 
president,  a  Boston  Brahmin  gover¬ 
nor,  and  an  Irish  Catholic  mayor.  May 
something,  somehow,  keep  intact  our 
homogeneous  whole! 


h 
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The  Tea  Tarty 

Lucy  Manners  came  to  tea 

And  brought  her  earnest  friend  Marie. 

Lucy  is  a  debutante, 

Living  on  a  maiden  aunt. 

Marie  is  western,  blonde  and  tall, 

And  frowns  like  grandpa  on  the  wall. 

Mother  gave  us  all  some  tea, 

And  then  we  played  at  games,  we  three. 

But  when  the  clock  was  ringing  five, 

Marie  denied  she  was  alive. 

"I  don’t  believe  in  God,”  she  said. 

And  Lucy  hit  her  on  the  head. 

Marie  refused  to  drink  her  tea, 

And  threw  a  buttered  bun  at  me. 

My  angry  mother  sent  her  home, 

So  now  she  blames  it  all  on  Rome. 

I  think  that  Lucy  is  a  pearl, 

But  Marie  a  nasty  girl. 

— LEO  J.  MURPHY  • 
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I  am  alone  with  the  slow  grey  clouds, 

And  the  still  grey  rocks, 

Where  the  black  alders  are  skeletons 
Against  the  black  pools, 

But  it  is  good  to  be  alone, 

For  being  alone,  I  am  not  alone, 

I  am  part  of  these  dull  grey  days, 

And  together  we  are  part 
Of  a  silent  symphony. 

I  have  known  barrooms  and  smoke  and  sawdust, 
And  the  loud  dirt  of  man. 

I  have  seen  your  cities  and  the  sordidness  of  them, 
Beneath  the  grimy  lamps  shining 
On  wet  streets. 

And  I  have  known  a  woman’s  love, 

Whose  love  I  will  not  know  again. 

I  have  felt  her  tears  on  my  cheek  in  lilac  time, 
When  peepers  sang  in  the  swamps 
And  wild  geese  headed  north. 

Perhaps  I  will  know  wet  rings 
On  scarred  tables  once  again, 

But  I  will  never  know  her  wet  eyes  again, 

Or  the  softness  of  her  lips. 

I  will  know  these  grey  days, 

And  the  grey  rocks  and  the  clouds, 

For  knowing  them  alone  I  know  them  least, 

And  knowing  them  I  know  myself. 

- PAUL  VAN  WART 
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open-air  cut-irPcSurifej  lined  on ythree 
sides  with  round,  red  lejather  /stools. 
The  odor  of  sizzling  fat  on  a  griddle 
pervaded  the  place,  and  that,  with  the 
glint  of  chromium  and  colored  glass 
reflecting  the  early  morning  glint, 
made  the  lunchstand  seem  sun- 
squintly  hazy  to  him.  In  back  of  the 
counter  he  saw  a  smooth  roll  of  red 
hair  over  a  yellow  uniform,  busy  at 
the  griddle.  There  was  a  fat  man 
sitting  on  a  corner  stool  very  care¬ 
fully  picking  at  his  gold  teeth  with  a 
gold  toothpick. 

Thomas  Sampson  Slight  threw  a 
leg  up  over  one  of  the  stools,  and 
contemplated  his  breakfast.  It  was 
then  that  the  red  head  swirled  to  face 
him.  He  forgot  about  the  muffins  and 
the  silver  urn.  The  eyes  he  saw  were 
not  made  for  an  empty  stomach.  They 
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were  blue  but  not  just  an  ordinary 
blue,  they  were  blue  like  two  pieces  of 
sky  shining  through  a  transom  in  a 
dark  room.  His  mouth  fell  very  open. 
He  &|ared. 

'"$'ell  ?”  Her  voice  was  not  as 
tfful  as  her  eyes  nor  as  delicately 
her  complexion  but  it  had  a 
hardy  Brooklyn  loveliness  that  made 
him  feel  at  home. 

"I  will  have  four  hamburgers,  two 
orange  juices,  and  three  chocolate 
malteds,”  he  said,  ‘'and  put  a  squidge 
bf  marmalade  on  the  hamburgers, 
ease.” 

"Marmalade?” 

"Yes,  marmalade.” 

"Are  you  getting  fresh?” 

"No — I  am  hungry.” 

"Then  why  the  marmalade?”  She 
was  definitely  suspicious.  He  liked 
the  gentle  valleying  of  her  cheek  as 
she  spoke. 

"It  is  because  I  am  English.” 

"That  is  a  poor  excuse,”  she  said, 
but  she  looked  at  the  frayed  edge 
of  his  collar  and  put  an  extra  squirt 
of  milk  into  the  malted.  The  fat 
man  had  stopped  picking  his  teeth 
and  was  staring  through  thick-lensed 
glasses  at  Thomas  Sampson  Slight. 
He  had  on  a  loud  green-checked  suit 
that  swathed  his  soft  chubbiness  in 
precise  replica  of  an  unveiled  statue. 
He  hitched  himself  a  stool  closer  to 
Thomas  and  gurgled  like  a  baby, — 
but  if  he  was  about  to  speak  Thomas 
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never  knew  because  the  beautiful  girl 
put  some  orange  juice  in  front  of  him. 

"What’s  the  matter — out  of  a 
job  ?’’  she  asked  as  if  she  were  making 
a  survey. 

"That  is  only  too  correct,"  he  said, 
draining  the  second  orange  juice. 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"I’m  an  acrobat." 

"Hah,"  said  the  fat  man  in  pudgy 
delight. 

"An  acrobat!" 

"Thomas  Sampson  Slight  of  the 
Sampson  Slights,  late  of  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  British  Isles,  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  North  America."  The  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  laughed. 

"You  should  be  a  train  caller." 

"I  would  be  one,"  he  said  gravely, 
"but  I  like  to  look  at  people  upside 
down."  The  fat  man  burbled  in- 
choately  to  himself. 

"And  what  do  you  do?"  Thomas 
asked,  taking  the  ketchup  from  her 
hand. 

"Catherine  McCormick,  of  the  Pat¬ 
rick  McCormicks,  late  of  Bay  Ridge, 
St.  Agnes’  High  School,  Macy’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  and  the  interborough 
subway  system." 

"You  have  a  beautiful  mouth." 

"I  owe  it  all  to  Nedick’s  malteds." 

"Your  hair  gleams  in  the  sun  like 
gold-leaf  on  a  waterfall."  The  fat 
man  by  this  time  was  sitting  beside 
Thomas  and  now  he  was  jiggling  all 
up  and  down  like  tapioca  pudding  on 
a  train. 

"Heh,  heh,  hah, — you  kids.  I 
could  listen  to  you  talk  the  whole 
day."  He  was  bouncing  all  over  his 
seat  and  grinning  like  a  gargoyle, 


through  the  agate  of  his  glasses.  "I 
like  it.  I  like  your  talk."  He  bent 
over  confidentially  and  slipped  a 
calling  card  into  Thomas’  hand. 
"Drop  in  to  see  me  some  time.  I’ll 
listen  like  a  mouse."  He  waddled  off 
the  stool  and  started  away  and  turned 
back. 

"Oh  you  kids,"  he  said.  "All  day 
I  could  listen  if  I  was  not  such  a 
busy."  And  he  went  out  laughing  all 
over. 

"Well,"  said  Thomas  after  he  had 
stopped  laughing  himself,  "who’s 
your  fat  friend?" 

"Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  —  why 
don’t  you  look  at  his  card?"  Her 
smile  was  tender,  was  morning  moon¬ 
light,  and  he  could  hardly  answer, 
so  he  took  his  eyes  from  her  and 
looked  at  the  card.  It  said: 


PADDY’S  CLOTHES 
INC. 

125  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Irish  Woolens 

— and  on  the  back,  in  a  scrawly  round 
hand,  was  written  O.  K.  Paddy 
Schlossle.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket 
absent-mindedly  and  turned  to  her 
again. 


"For  a  young  author’s  first  work  almost 
always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuits,  and 
his  first  observations  of  life  are  drawn 
from  the  immediate  employments  of  his 
youth  and  from  the  characters  and  images 
most  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  in 
the  situations  in  which  those  employments 
had  placed  him.” — Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge. 
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"If  I  may  say  so,  your  smile  is  more 
beautiful  than  your  hair/’ 

"How  you  do  run  on.” 

"It  is  my  poetic  nature,”  he  said, 
and  he  was  not  smiling  but  was 
looking  at  her  as  a  man  would  look 
at  the  great  Taj  of  India,  at  a  hope¬ 
lessly  longed-for  vision,  hoped  for, 
unbelievably  come  true.  And  then 
he  looked  away  out  to  the  sun — to 
the  city,  and  she  saw  something  in 
his  lean,  distant  look  that  made  her 
voice  softer,  made  it  sound  as  if  she 
were  saying  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  than  what  she  said. 

"Is  all  your  money  gone?” 

"No — no.  I’ve  got  some  money 
left.” 

"Then  why  are  you  looking  so 
sad?”  She  was  hovering  over 
him,  mothering  him,  and  he  swung  to 
her,  open  to  her  like  a  wilting  rose 
to  warm  spring  rain. 

"I  don’t  know — it’s  the  city  I  guess. 
I’m  all  alone  and  I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  it.  I  miss  what  I  was.”  His 
hands  were  sliding  aimlessly  back 
and  forth  on  the  counter,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  find  a  way  to  tell  her 
the  things  that  he  could  not,  but 
she  understood. 

"I  am  very  sorry,”  she  said  simply. 
A  second  or  two  passed,  while  their 
eyes  held  to  each  other,  and  suddenly 
he  was  telling  her  everything;  telling 
her  about  the  tiny,  rustic  cottage  in 
Haslemere,  of  the  sun  on  the  grassy 
lawn,  low,  round,  bob-tailed,  privet- 
hedges — and  the  shiny  wire  stretched 
taut  one  foot  off  the  sweet  green 
lawn.  He  had  learned  to  walk  the 
wire  before  he  knew  how  to  talk — he 
had  fallen  off  the  wire,  reaching  for 


a  butterfly,  and  had  laughed  and 
romped  with  his  father,  his  mother, 
his  sister  and  brother  Gerald. 

He  told  her  about  the  circus,  great 
spacious  winter  quarters,  and  then 
Scotland  in  the  spring  with  the  noise 
of  crowds  far  below  and  the  quick 
hushed  silence  when  his  family 
moved  out  on  the  wire — The  Mighty 
Slights.  His  father,  riding  the  bi¬ 
cycle,  with  Gerald  and  he  on  each 
shoulder,  holding  his  mother  and 
Sylvia  spread  out  like  white  doves 
on  a  wedding  cake.  Oh,  the  thrill 
of  it !  And  the  trapeze  act  with  Sylvia, 
swinging  white  spiders  on  a  thread, 
hurtling  from  bar  to  hand  and  back 
— then,  with  his  voice  lower,  and 
the  enthusiasm  gone,  he  talked  about 
the  ending,  the  unexpected  dissolu¬ 
tion — his  sister  in  a  snake  act  touring 
South  America,  Gerald  dancing  in 
night  clubs. 

"And  your  father?”  Catherine’s 
voice  was  sympathetic.  She  had 
stopped  working  to  listen  to  him. 

"Dad?”  Thomas  spoke  haltingly. 
"It  was  because  of  him.  He  fell,  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  he  was  still  young — 
doing  a  trick  turn  on  the  high  wire 
at  Cincinnati.  He  was  dead  when 
my  mother  got  down  to  the  ground.” 

"Blessed  heavens!”  Her  blue  eyes 
were  brimming  with  pity.  "Your 
poor  mother.” 

"Yes,  it  was  pretty  bad  for  her. 
The  band  had  begun  to  play  as  soon 
as  it  happened.  Trumpets  and  tubas 
and  drums  blaring  out,  (With  a  Song 
in  My  Heart \  She  didn’t  cry  though. 
She  just  held  his  head  up  to  her  and 
said  ’I  knew  it  would  come.’  ” 
(Continued  on  Page  43>) 
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Sister  Prosy 


I 

Jane  Prosy  listened  to  a  nun, 

The  school  was  like  a  tomb, 

Every  holy  girl  had  run  from  every 
holy  room. 

"Janey  here’s  a  prayer,”  she  said, 
"Say  it  every  day.” 

The  last  girl  from  the  school  had  fled, 
The  last  book  put  away. 

Janey  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 

Janey  said  good-bye, 

"I’ll  be  a  Sister  mild  and  meek, 

Or  know  the  reason  why.” 

Janey  closed  the  great  green  door, 
Spring  was  all  apoise: 

"Sister  is  a  holy  bore, 

Look  at  all  the  boys! 

Sister  is  a  pair  of  reins, 

Sister  is  a  bit, 

Spring  is  moon  and  silver  lanes, 
Come  and  drink  of  it.” 

Janey  heard  the  Spring-song 
Fill  the  sapphire  air. 

Tell  me  is  the  Spring  long? 

Tell  me  is  it  fair? 

Janey  fought  the  Spring-song: 

"Will  you  let  me  be?” 

On  her  knees  she  prayed  long 
For  a  light  to  see. 

Sister  Flora  reads  the  list 
For  other  names  she  might  have 
missed. 


Janey  Prosy  on  her  knees 
For  the  light  she  never  sees. 

II 

Joe  Narcissus  is  a  poet, 

"Aren’t  I  wonderful?”  he  said. 

Janey  Prosy  didn’t  know  it, 

But  he  climbed  into  her  head. 

Janey  had  the  strangest  dream, 

Saw  Narcissus  there, 

Looking  at  his  Irish  face 
In  her  sunrise  hair. 

"You’re  my  mirror,  Janey  dear, 
You’re  my  crystal  pool.” 

Then  she  dreamt  of  nunneries 
And  a  poet  fool. 

Screaming  on  a  dream-stage 
In  a  turquoise  light, 

Chasing  Sister  Flora 
Through  a  convent-night. 

To  be  seeming  to  be  screaming 
In  a  convent  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning, 

Somersaulting,  statue-vaulting,  pray¬ 
er-halting, 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sister  Flora  fainted  dead, 

Joe  Narcissus  hurried  on, 

Clambered  out  of  Janey’s  head, 

Janey  woke,  the  dream  was  gone. 

"Joe  Narcissus  look  in  me, 

See  the  all  you  want  to  see.” 

— JOE  DEVER 
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to  offterT  itTtneant  but  the  passing  01 
a  freak,  for  in  one  sense  he  was  the 
perfect  freak,  the  perfect  deviation 
from  the  normal,  the  perfect  mon¬ 
strosity;  but  to  several  scattered  others 
the  death  of  Eric  Gill  came  as  one 
more  untimely  tragedy  in  a  bitterly 
tragic  world.  Yet  whatever  you  might 
wish  to  call  him,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  appropriate  names,  you 
will  be  forced  ultimately  to  admit 
that  he  was  what  he  called  himself, 
an  artist.  And  if  in  the  next  day’s 
obituary  that  word  (spelled,  mind 
you,  with  a  small  "a”)  was  included, 
then  I’m  sure  Eric  Gill  was  satisfied. 
For  it  was  he  who  rediscovered,  re¬ 
defined,  and  recirculated  that  very 
archaic  title.  It  was  he  who  said 
all  men,  being  men,  were  artists,  and 
it  was  he  who  died  proving  it. 

Yet  in  his  Autobiography  this  is 
precisely  what  Gill  does  not  say.  He 
leaves  it  unwritten  and  by  so  doing 
makes  it  most  obvious.  For  his  life, 
as  the  book  proves,  was  a  very  natural 
and  orderly  affair  carried  out  in  a 
very  unnatural  and  disorderly  society. 
And  that  is  his  point.  He  fought  to 
live  naturally,  according  to  his  nature, 


he  world  as  his  adversary. 


Gill  was  the  most  chivalrous  hater, 
the  most  generous  and  scrupulous  of 
enemies  I  have  ever  watched  in  action. 

He  saw  the  whole  of  modern  indus¬ 
trialized  civilization  from  the  outside, 
as  a  solitary  challenger  would  perceive  a 
vast  army  camp;  he  was  forever  under 
the  handicap  of  knowing  what  life  would 
be  like  for  men  of  skill  and  responsi¬ 
bility  if  any  single  principle  on  which 
they  depended  were  accepted  in  this 
mechanical  world.  The  bitterness  of 
that  knowledge  lay,  I  think,  very  deep 
in  his  heart  and  reached  the  surface  only 
as  a  sweet  tang  which  is  in  all  his 
most  characteristic  work. 

There,  I  think,  is  Gill.  There  is 
the  futility  which  more  than  once 
must  have  clouded  his  perspective; 
and  the  courage,  too,  to  hush  that 
still,  empty  cry.  He  challenged  the 
world  alone,  he  flouted  industry,  in¬ 
sulted  the  capitalist,  and  merrily  made 
his  letters  in  stone. 

And  now  that  I  have  finished,  let 
rue  begin. 

It  is  certainly  a  truth  to  say  that 
one  cannot  judge  a  man  by  his  auto¬ 
biography.  Most  books  of  this  nature 
are  simply  a  collection  of  memories, 
and  memory,  to  say  the  least,  is  a 
very  forgetful  thing.  In  striving  to 
make  clear  a  molehill,  we  are  most 
apt  to  forget  the  mountain.  It  is  like 
the  old  map  game.  So  absorbed  are 
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we  in  our  search  for  small  names 
that  we  fail  to  see  the  big  ones,  and 
consequently  pass  them  over.  This 
mistake  in  the  writing  of  an  auto¬ 
biography  is  a  common  one.  With 
Gill  it  is  a  deliberate  one.  He  makes 
his  preface  quite  clear  by  saying  that 
nothing  has  happened  to  him,  except 
inside  his  head,  and  that  he  has  done 
no  remarkable  deeds.  This,  I  think, 
is  not  for  Gill  to  decide.  For  a  man 
to  spend  much  of  his  life  in  defining 
one  word  is,  I  think,  one  remarkable 
deed.  And  there  are  others.  But  I 
make  myself  clear: — Gill’s  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  cannot  be  judged  as  such.  It 
is  rather,  as  he  says,  an  autopsycho- 
graphy,  and  that  is  a  very  different 
thing.  He  seeks  to  answer  why,  and 
not  what.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his¬ 
tory  books  in  a  hundred  years  will  be 
concerned  with  the  what  of  this  verv 
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strange  man,  and  I  rather  imagine 
that,  like  all  history  books,  they  will 
contain  many  things  none  of  us  has 
ever  heard  of. 

Yet  Gill  in  his  final  and  perhaps 
longest  work  has  left  something  to 
be  desired.  The  book  is  put  together 
loosely  and  the  thread  of  continuity 
sometimes  doubles  back  on  itself.  His 
constructions  are  at  times  unique  and 
very  disturbing.  Throughout  the 
book  there  are  signs  of  haste  and 
reluctance  to  revise.  It  strikes  me 
now  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  told 
between  parentheses — a  fact  which, 
in  itself,  mars  all  unity.  He  seems  to 
begin  a  sentence  with  the  diabolical 
intention  of  inserting  something  of 
a  while-we’re-on-the-subject  nature. 
And  even  while  he  is  on  the  subject 
something  else  occurs  to  him  which 


must  be  included  lest  he  forget.  All 
of  this  is  perplexing.  It  makes  for 
an  occasional  delightful  hodge-podge 
which,  however  delightful,  still  de¬ 
mands  of  the  reader  a  certain  mathe¬ 
matical  insight  not  usually  called  for. 

And  there  is  something  about  Gill, 
too,  that  is  not  unlike  Chesterton.  He 
confesses  a  deep  admiration  and 
friendship  for  the  late  G.  K.,  and 
his  book,  I  think,  confesses  the  Ches¬ 
terton  influence.  In  examining  his 
reasons  for  entering  the  Church  (he 
was  baptized  on  his  thirty-first  birth¬ 
day,  February  22,  1913),  Gill  says: 

...  If  you  see  a  man  with  a  broken 
leg  in  a  ditch  and  a  so-called  doctor  is 
binding  his  leg  up  crooked,  you  naturally 
assume  that  either  the  doctor  doesn’t 
want  the  man  to  get  well  or  else  that  he’s 
got  a  rotten  idea  of  well;  .  .  .  And  if 
you  see  your  country  going  to  the  devil 
and  the  churches  battening  on  the  profits, 
you  assume  that  either  they  approve  of 
the  country’s  direction  or  they  don’t 
know  of  a  better  one.  And  in  that  case 
you  don’t  either  join  the  choir  or  listen 
to  the  sermon  ...  So  I  invented  a  new 
religion — and  then  discovered  it  was  an 
old  one  .  .  . 

The  method  of  attack  is  familiar.  In 
Orthodoxy  Chesterton  shows  that  by 
inventing  a  new  religion,  he  thought 
he  was  ten  years  ahead  of  the  times 


Post-Gillian  Thinking: 

"The  other  fellow  says  that  I  am  queer 
and  that  he  is  normal.  When  he  says 
that  I  am  queer,  he  means  I  am  queer 
to  him.  I  may  be  queer  to  him,  but 
he  is  queerer  to  me,  and  he  being  queerer 
to  me  than  I  am  queer  to  him,  he  hasn’t 
a  chance  to  make  me  normal.  So  I  am 
trying  to  make  him  queer  so  we  can  both 
be  normal.” — Peter  Maurin. 
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— only  to  discover  that  he  was  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  behind  them. 

But  this  similarity  is  not  strange 
or  inexplicable.  The  two  men  had 
much  in  common.  Both  vigorously 
refused  to  let  conviction  disintergrate 
into  viewpoint;  both  knew  that 
healthy  truth  was  tremendously  more 
effective  than  anemic  sophistry.  Both 
were  brave  men;  both  were  honest 
men,  and  both  had  to  reason  slowly, 
deliberately,  into  what  then  seemed 
an  unreasonable  Faith.  So  Gill,  I 
think,  can  take  his  place  among  that 
very  select  group  of  converts  who 
went  about  knocking  on  many  doors 
before  finding  the  right  Family. 

Nor  have  I  yet  mentioned  the 
rather  significent  fact  that  the  Auto¬ 
biography  was  published  post-mor¬ 
tem,  and  that  Gill,  even  while  writing, 
knew  that  death  was  not  far  off.  He 
died  of  that  detestable  and  most  un¬ 
conquerable  of  all  diseases  from 
which  no  man  is  cured;  I  speax  of 
cancer. 

His  life,  bitter  though  its  ending, 
was  not  without  fruit.  His  last  book 
does  leave  a  message,  a  message 
which  should  ring  in  all  corners  of 
this  war-ridden  world,  but  which  he 
suspects  will  scarcely  rise  above  an 
empty  whisper.  We  have  probably 
heard  it  before.  We  shall  hear  it 
again,  but  thus  far  it  has  run 
through  our  minds  like  a  nursery 
rhyme.  Gill  himself  tells  in  another 
book  1  of  the  lady  who  shared  her 
box  with  a  gentleman  friend  at  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Tristan.  All  through  the 
opera  she  talked.  At  the  end  she 

1  Beauty  Looks  After  Herself,  Sheed  and  Ward, 
Uondon-New  York.  1933.  Pg.  6. 


invited  him  to  come  to  Parsifal  on 
the  following  night.  He  said,  ’'I  will 
come  with  pleasure;  I  have  never 
heard  you  in  Parsifal.' ’ 

The  point  is  clear.  We  may  be 
reading  Gill ’s  Autobiography,  or  his 
Art  Nonsense,  or  Work  and  Leisure, 
or  any  of  his  other  work — each  of 
them  a  different  opera,  as  it  were. 
Y et  we  hear  the  same  thing  over  and 
over.  He  pursues  the  same  theme. 
He  is  relentless,  he  is  sometimes  over¬ 
bearing,  but  always,  always,  he  is 
right.  For  if  we  deny  him,  we  im¬ 
mediately  deny  the  primacy  of  spirit 
in  man.  To  recognize  that  both 
matter  and  spirit  make  up  the  nature 
of  man  is  also  to  ask  which  is  of  the 
higher  order.  If  matter,  then  man 
should  be  content  to  lead  a  sub-human 
life;  if  spirit,  then  he  should  not  only 
recognize  the  danger  but  also  revolt 
against  any  subjection  to  sub-human 
conditions.  But  to  admit  the  primacy 
of  spirit  (which  I  will  not  argue) 
is  to  infer  several  rather  important 
things.  Since  man  is  primarily  spirit, 
and  only  secondarily  matter,  he  is  pri¬ 
marily  rational,  then  animal.  Through 
his  rational  nature  man  is  an  artist, 
or  one  who  with  deliberate  skill  can 
make  something.  Through  his  animal 
nature  man  is  not  an  artist,  for  the 
skill  of  all  animals  is  directly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  mind  of  God.  Now  if 
a  man’s  artistry  is  directed  from  the 
outside,  he  is  acting  as  an  animal. 
And  today  in  industry  almost  all  of 
man’s  artistry  is  directed  from  the 
outside.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
The  machine  literally  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  artist,  and  conse¬ 
quently  affords  him  no  phance  for 
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responsible  work.  So  when  the  artist 
(and  all  men  are  artists)  does  no 
responsible  work,  then  he  inevitably 
falls  to  a  sub-human  level.  And  that, 
according  to  Gill  and  common  sense, 
is  where  the  Industrial  Revolution 
has  landed  men. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  define, 
illustrate,  or  prove  every  statement 
of  the  preceding  paragraph.  Gill  has 
done  all  that  in  his  ten-odd  books. 
I  do  intend,  though,  to  examine  what 
might  result  if  there  were  universal 
agreement  with  his  conclusions. 

To  begin  with,  commercial  indus¬ 
trialism  has  placed  man  on  a  sub¬ 
human  stratum,  and  that  is  not  where 
he  belongs.  To  regain  his  unquestion¬ 
able  God-given  dignity,  he  must 
first  erase  the  stigma  of  the  factory. 
And  that  is  not  done  by  compromise, 
by  increasing  wages,  or  by  decreasing 
hours.  What  is  ultimately  implied  is 
a  general  exodus  from  the  city  back 
to  the  land.  Notice  I  said  "back.” 
And  it  is  only  this,  it  can  only  be 
this,  a  going  back  to  a  beginning, 
that  can  bring  society,  or  even  all  of 
civilization,  back  to  its  feet  again. 

I  am  forced  to  stop  here  and  smile. 
For  reading  this  over  I  come  to  the 
rather  amusing  conclusion  that  in  two 
paragraphs  the  world  has  been  saved. 
Let  us  all  laugh.  It  is  infinitely  funny. 
It  is  outrageously  comical.  Let  us 
laugh  some  more.  Then  let  it  occur 
to  us  that  a  very  dangerous  trium¬ 
virate  is  slowly,  inexorably  converg¬ 
ing.  War,  economic  disorder,  and 
Communism  certainly  make  fine  bed¬ 
fellows.  And  the  bed  is  made. 

Throughout  his  Autobiography 
Gill  makes  clear  that  point.  Not  only 


are  the  signs  ominous;  the  storm  is 
already  brewing.  He  makes  no  pre¬ 
dictions;  he  simply  shows  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing.  Without  look¬ 
ing  at  a  barometer  we  can  know  the 
coming  in  of  a  hurricane. 

Yet  aside  from  all  this,  Gill  tells 
a  charming  story  of  life.  His  three 
daughters,  his  son,  his  wife,  all  must 
have  been  drawn  from  the  same 
lucky  bag  that  yielded  their  father. 
There  are  excellent,  and  to  me,  nos- 
talic  passages  written  on  his  family 
life.  I  have  never  probed  the  reason 
for  a  kind  of  delicious  sadness  which 
comes  over  me  when  I  read  of  those 
evenings  fast  within  his  home;  the 
children  singing,  one  song  flowing 
from  another  and  leading  into  an 
endless  succession  of  quaint  country¬ 
side  melodies.  I  like  Gill  for  putting 
such  scenes  down.  He  knew  his 
values.  Certainly  he  loved  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  worthwhile  things,  and 
children  singing  is  a  simple,  warming, 
and  infinitely  worthwhile  thing  to 
me. 

Again,  the  curt  summary  of  all  his 
high-art  friends  is  honest  writing. 
The  stuffiness  of  their  galleries,  the 
emptiness  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  futility  of  their  endeavors  are  all 
brought  home.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  a  hothouse  species  of  artist  that 
survived  simply  because  a  machine, 
however  intricately  designed,  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  a  piece  of  music, 
a  poem,  a  painting.  There  is  irony 
in  that  passage,  and  the  Christian 
pity  of  a  man  who  saw  through  the 
shallowness  of  women  talking  of 
Michelangelo. 

His  views  on  marriage  are  essen- 
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transferred  what  was  in  his  head  to 
the  printed  page;  he  did  it  honestly, 
perhaps  crudely,  yet  very  beautifully. 
Then,  having  done  that,  he  died. 

Gill  is  dead,  yes.  The  son  of  a 
non-conformist  minister,  the  art  stu¬ 
dent,  the  monumental  mason,  the 
Catholic,  the  artist,  he  will  never  talk 
again.  I  wonder  if  in  a  hundred  years 
the  history  books  will  have  him  as 
a  freak  who  died  in  1941,  or  as  the 
precursor  of  a  new,  shining  civiliza¬ 
tion  born  from  the  shattered  remnants 
of  a  1941  chaos?  I  wonder  .  .  . 

.  .  .  He  saw  the  whole  of  modern 
industrialized  civilization  from  the  out¬ 
side,  as  a  solitary  challenger  would  per¬ 
ceive  a  vast  army  camp ;  he  was  forever 
under  the  handicap  of  knowing  what 
life  would  be  like  for  men  of  skill  and 
responsibility  if  any  single  principle  on 
which  they  depended  were  accepted  in 
this  mechanical  world  .  .  . 

Requiescat  in  pace.  _ T  j  H 

yl  Star  Is  clo)hen  It’s  In  'She  Shy 

Martin  Lamsey  took  a  gun, 

Like  to  make  himself  a  king, 

Thought  he’d  have  a  little  fun, 

Palaces  and  everything. 

Thought  he’d  have  a  little  fling; 

Took  a  bead  upon  a  star, 

When  he  felt  his  shoulder  sting, 

Knew  he’d  sent  the  bullet  far. 

Martin  Lamsey  hit  the  mark, 

Met  the  star  when  it  came  down; 

What  used  to  be  a  little  spark, 

Cinderized  all  Martin’s  town. 

Martin  is  a  cinder  brown, 

Wanted  star  to  make  a  throne, 

Martin  is  a  proper  noun, 

Star  is  monster,  cold,  alone. 

—  JOE  DEVER 


tially  Catholic,  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  The  Catholic  Book  Club,  in 
their  edition,  saw  fit  to  censor  some 
of  his  passages  on  this  subject.  This, 
I  thought,  was  unfair.  It  irked  me 
no  end  to  run  into  those  series  of 
dots  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
censored  sections.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  reason  for  these  cancellations. 
No  one  under  age  or  morally  irre¬ 
sponsible  would  be  interested  in  Eric 
Gill  anyway — so  why  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  resentment  by  cutting  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript?  And  I  did  feel  a 
bit  cheated. 

But  all  of  these  minor  difficulties 
submerge  themselves  beneath  the 
simple  eloquence  of  Gill  talking.  His 
sculptoring  was  successful  because 
from  the  stone  he  carved  what  he  saw 
in  his  head.  So  with  the  book.  He 
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IRISH  WAKE 

By  Joseph  J.  Elliott 


"Don’t  he  look  nice,  though?" 

"Yes,  don’t  he  look  nice?’’ 

"O,  yes,  he  looks  lovely,  don’t  he  ?’’ 

"Ah,  he  looks  as  young  as  the  day 
you  married  him,  Mary." 

"O,  I  don’t  know.  He  aged  terrible 
close  to  the  end  there.’’ 

"Did  he  suffer  much,  Mary?’’ 

"He  suffered  terrible.  The  doctor 
said  he  never  had  a  case  that  suffered 
so  much.  It’s  the  mercy  of  God  he’s 
gone.’’ 

"Mary,  you  don’t  think  so  now,  but 
he’s  better  off  dead.’’ 

"Yes,  he’s  far  better  off  where  he 
is  than  he  would  be  here,  Mary.’’ 

"Yes,  Mary,  it’s  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen.  For  all  of  your  sakes.’’ 

Mary  excused  herself  and  went  out 
of  the  parlor  to  greet  some  new  ar¬ 
rivals.  Three  stout  women  eased 
themselves  into  the  sofa  that  three 
other  stout  women  had  just  vacated 
and  arranged  themselves  comforta¬ 
bly.  Each  fussed  with  the  cameo 
brooch  that  nestled  in  her  bosom  and 
pulled  her  black  dress  over  her  fat 
knees.  Each  opened  an  enormous 
black  pocketbook  and  took  out  a  neat 
white  handkerchief.  The  pocketbooks 
they  held  in  their  laps.  The  handker¬ 
chiefs  they  clutched  in  a  plump  fist. 
Each  settled  back  and  looked  around 
the  parlor.  They  anticipated  a  long 
and  enjoyable  evening. 


The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  shallow 
bay  whose  three  sides  held  three  win¬ 
dows  which  looked  out  into  the  street. 
These  were  concealed  now  behind 
a  large  undertaker’s  screen  which 
served  as  a  background  for  the  coffin. 
It  was  made  of  a  heavy  purple-colored 
material  with  a  design  of  small 
crosses  embossed  in  needlepoint  upon 
it.  The  coffin  itself  was  a  hugh  ma¬ 
hogany  casket.  It  had  no  carving, 
just  smooth  expanses  of  wine-colored 
wood.  Subdued  mellow  light  was 
supplied  by  some  sort  of  indirect 
lighting  behind  the  screen.  It  diffused 
a  soft  lightness  down  upon  the  half- 
opened  coffin.  It  gleamed  richly  on 
the  deeply  tufted  white  satin  lining. 
It  glowed  palely  on  a  white  waxen 
face  and  white  waxen  hands  in  which 
a  rosary  was  entwined.  The  air  was 
weighted  with  the  sweetness  of  too 
many  flowers.  They  were  everywhere, 
against  the  wall,  on  top  of  the  piano, 
on  the  cover  of  the  coffin.  There 
were  eight  or  nine  other  women  in 
black  crowded  into  the  tiny  room. 
They  were  divided  into  cliques  of 
twos  and  threes  that  took  their  heads 
apart  only  to  pass  judgement  on 
whomever  came  into  the  room  to  say 
a  prayer  over  the  corpse.  The  three 
stout  women  exchanged  sedate  nods 
and  smiles  here  and  there  and  then 
resumed  their  conversation. 
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‘'Did  you  ever  see  such  a  change  in 
a  man  in  all  your  born  days?"  one 
woman  demanded  in  a  shocked 
voice. 

"Sure  he  fell  away  to  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones  the  last  month 
there." 

"I  don’t  know.  They’re  saying  it 
was  his  heart  but  to  me  it  looks  like 
con."  The  last  words  were  spoken  in 
a  whisper  through  her  handkerchief. 

"You’re  not  far  out  there." 

"Indeed,  I’m  not.  Didn’t  his 
cousin,  Jeremiah — you  know  the  one 
I  mean,  he  married  that  schoolteacher 
— didn’t  he  die  of  it?" 

"Faith,  you’re  right.  Didn’t  I  sit 
up  all  night  at  his  wake  ?  And  small 
cause  I  had,  too.  When  my  sister 
Hannah  was  laid  up  a  whole  year  not 
one  of  them  came  near  her." 

"Yes,  and  himself  there  wasn’t 
much  better."  A  jerk  of  the  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  corpse.  "It  was 
a  gift  for  him  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
street  when  he  saw  you." 

"Isn’t  that  the  little  boy  out  there 
with  the  tray  of  glasses?" 

"Yes,  that’s  the  youngest  of  them." 

"He’s  the  one  that  will  get  the 
boodle,  will  he?" 

"What  there  is  of  it.” 

"I  wonder  how  much  do  you  think 
he  had?" 

"Ah,  he  had  a  good  pile." 

"And  why  shouldn’t  he?  He  never 
spent  any  of  it." 

Look  at  those  old  sticks  of  fur¬ 
niture.  They’ve  been  there  since  the 
day  they  got  married." 

The  conversation  abruptly  paused 
and  three  pairs  of  eyes  stared  brightly 
at  a  tall  thin  figure  of  a  man  who 
was  making  his  way  toward  the 


coffin.  He  moved  awkwardly,  trying 
to  avoid  the  chairs  scattered  in  his 
way.  Gingerly  he  knelt  upon  the 
purple  cushion  kneeling  bench.  He 
crossed  himself  furtively  upon  his 
chest,  moved  his  lips  in  a  short  prayer 
and  crossed  himself  again.  Then  he 
arose,  and  still  facing  the  corpse, 
stepped  one  step  backwards.  With 
hands  clutched  behind  his  back  he 
gazed  dutifully  upon  the  corpse. 
When  he  felt  he  had  satisfied  con¬ 
vention,  he  turned  and  made  his 
painful  way  out  of  the  parlor. 

"Who’s  that  now?” 

"Why  you  know  who  he  is." 

"That’s  Mary’s  youngest  brother, 
Danny." 

"Didn’t  he  come  over  with  Steve 
Walsh  and  that  crowd?" 

"Sure,  he  landed  in  Cambridge 
and  went  to  work  in  the  mill  there 
for  three  years.  My  Pat  worked  in 
the  calender  room  with  him.” 

"He  was  fired  there  during  the 
time  of  the  strike  trouble  there, 
wasn’t  he?" 

"Yes,  and  he  hasn’t  worked  a  day 
since  then.  He’s  the  biggest  bum  in 
the  city." 

"He  is.  He’s  drunk  from  one  end 
of  the  day  to  the  other." 

"Are  you  telling  me?  He  was  put 
away  there  last  fall  for  six  weeks  to 
sober  him  up.” 

"Here  she  comes." 

"Come  out  to  the  kitchen  and  have 
a  hot  cup  of  tea.  It’s  all  ready." 

"O  no,  Mary,  don’t  put  yourself 
out  for  us." 

"We  wouldn’t  dream  of  it,  Mary." 

"Indeed  we  won’t.  You  have 
enough  trouble.  We  know  our  place." 
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"O  come  along.  It’s  no  trouble 
at  all.  It  will  do  you  good.  Come 
along.” 

“Well,  we  will  then  since  you 
have  it  all  ready,  though  it’s  a  shame 
for  us  to  put  you  out.” 

"Too  bad  about  me  that  I  couldn’t 
make  you  a  drop  of  hot  tea.  Come 
along,  now.” 

Three  fat  women  dressed  in  black 
arose  fussily  from  the  sofa  and  wad¬ 
dled  out  of  the  parlor  without  a 
backward  glance.  Barely  were  they 
out  of  the  room  when  three  stout 
women  dressed  in  black  minced  sol¬ 
emnly  into  the  room  and  up  to  the 
coffin.  They  said  their  prayers  and 


stood  back  to  survey  the  corpse. 

"Don’t  he  look  peaceful.  So  calm¬ 
like.” 

"He  looks  as  natural  as  life.” 

"O,  yes,  he  looks  lovely,  doesn’t 
he?” 

"O,  there’s  a  seat.  Isn’t  that  nice.” 

They  moved  sedately  over  to  the 
sofa  and  settled  themselves  in  its 
depths.  They  opened  large  black 
pocketbooks  and  took  out  neat  white 
handkerchiefs.  The  pocketbooks  they 
placed  in  their  laps.  The  handker¬ 
chiefs  they  clutched  in  their  fists. 
They  breathed  the  familiar  air  of 
death  and  flowers  contentedly.  A  fine  ~ 
evening  stretched  ahead. 
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NO  TIME  FOR  HOTDOGS ! 
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TWO  POEMS 


Measured  in  depth  of  happiness  together, 

A  greater  love  was  yours  than  I  could  fathom: 
Refractive  as  the  sea  in  shiny  weather, 

Judging,  I  thought  you  as  the  shoals  of  Chatham. 
Only  that  you  were  fair  as  April  morning, 
Reckoned  by  all  that  one  like  I  could  see, 

I  floundered  like  boys  in  a  dory  churning, 

Eased  by  the  tide,  unknowingly,  to  sea. 

More  happy  he  who  has  not  learned  of  love, 
Ordeal,  like  to  one  for  treasure  diving: 

Not  knowing  the  tense  lungs,  the  parting  shove, 
Aching  eyes — the  eager,  breathless  striving: 
Happier  (who  knows?)  not  to  break  through  the 
brine 

And  gasp,  with  quick,  glad  breath,  "The  prize  is 
mine!” 


Because  whatever  joy  ensue 

So  largely  must  depend  on  you 

(And  certain  odds  of  chance  and  inhibition), 

I  hesitate  to  say:  "Be  true.” 

(And  yet:  Be  true.) 

For  I  will  stray  and  stray  again, 

And  one  day  court,  the  next  disdain 
(Despite  the  saving  offices  of  Logic), 

Such  things  as  I  may  not  explain. 

(And  yet:  Remain.) 

What  though  we  rue  not  when  this  pass, 

And  Time  undo  what  Love  amass? 

(To  offer  further  argument  to  cynics) 

Then  let  men  class  us  how  they  do. 

(Still:  Be  true.) 


— JACK  ROSS 
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KING  LEAR 

By  WILLIAM  J.  CADIGAN 


At  first,  it  was  a  well-ordered 
crowd,  but  as  the  minutes  ticked  past 
three,  new  hordes  arrived  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  pressing  throng.  They  had 
gathered  outside  an  oaken  door,  set 
in  a  vast  wooden  panel.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  were  sets  of  stained- 
glass  windows,  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  door.  The  eyes  of  the  curious 
mob  were  defeated  by  this  glass  and 
the  secrets  behind  the  door  remained 
sacred. 

Now,  low  murmurs  were  rolling 
about  the  heads  of  the  restless  crowd. 
The  tension  was  growing.  The  mob 
was  packed  solid  in  the  wide  corridor, 
hemmed  in  by  blank  yellow  walls. 
There  was  a  wide  doorway,  now  filled 
with  milling  humanity.  A  hopeful 
sigh  arose  as  the  impregnable  door 
slowly  opened  and  gave  out  two  men, 
young,  silent  men.  The  front  ranks 
of  the  mob  saw  the  secrets  of  the 
room,  but  said  nothing.  The  rank 
and  file  in  the  rear  muttered  gradu¬ 
ally,  until  the  cries  and  threats  echoed 
back  from  the  ceiling  and  rolled 
along  the  blank  yellow  walls. 

A  tall  red  head  roared,  "Let  him 
up,  he’s  all  blood." 

The  crowd  opened  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  and  as  quickly  closed  ranks. 
Now  there  was  a  continued  groan  of 
voices  that  seemed  only  to  say,  "Rhu¬ 
barb,  rhubarb,  rhubarb,"  in  rising  and 
descending  tones.  Occasionally  a 


loud-voiced  leader  would  call  out 
"What  are  we  waiting  for?"  Then 
another  surge  of  humanity.  The 
pressed  ranks  gave  off  a  pungent, 
acrid  odor  that  cut  at  the  nostrils. 

The  oaken  door  opened.  Never  to 
close.  The  guard  was  hurled  back 
into  the  sanctum  and  the  door  swung 
wide  to  let  humanity  surge  over  the 
threshold.  Reinforcements  from  the 
depths  of  the  sacred  room  barricaded 
the  door  with  a  steel  device  and  a 
large  yellow-stained  table.  A  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  bellowed 
orders;  the  mob  shrank  back,  cringing 
against  the  blank  yellow  wall.  Then 
one  by  one  until  the  whole  mob  was 
encouraged,  whispers,  cries,  and  fi¬ 
nally  bursts  of  frenzied  laughter. 

"You,  in  back,  around  the  corner! 
Now!  The  rest  of  you,  back!" 

The  unwieldy  crowd  gave  under 
the  command  of  his  stentorian  voice. 


The  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society 
will  present  the  tragedy,  "King  Lear,”  the 
evenings  of  December  5  and  6  at  Jordan 
Hall.  Since  the  cast  is  about  ten  per 
cent  Stylus  men,  we  have  prevailed  upon 
Bill  Cadigan  to  do  a  little  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  publicity.  We  hope 
you’ll  agree  that  Bill  is  a  most  unique 
propagandist. 
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From  the  recesses  came  a  haunting 
cry,  "Gimme  back  my  hand!"  A  guf¬ 
faw  and  general  noise.  The  mob 
packed  closer.  Few  could  see  the 
sanctum  although  the  oaken  portal 
was  fastened  against  the  stained- 
glass  panel. 

The  crowd  threatened,  but  the 
presence  of  the  great  man  held  in 
check  their  threats.  Through  the 
doorway  pushed  another  man.  He 
and  the  great  one  conversed,  lowly. 
The  newcomer  drove  into  the  depths 
of  the  sanctum.  The  great  one  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  yoke  was  thrown  from 
the  mob,  they  charged  the  barricade 
and  fell  back.  Wave  on  wave  of 
humanity  fell  on  the  barricade  and 
rolled  back  to  unite  in  the  sea  of 
men.  Now  hysterical  cries  arose  from 
throats  of  men  at  bay. 

"Lemme  out,  it  ain’t  worth  it." 


But  he  stayed;  the  mob  would 
yield  no  inch.  The  man  of  power 
stood  on  the  barricade. 

"Back,  you  in  the  rear,  back!  Now 
the  rest  of  you,  quiet!" 

The  lips  of  the  great  one  quivered. 
His  eyes  blazed  with  command.  The 
mob  yielded  to  his  face,  powerful  and 
strong.  One.  Now  two.  A  fourth 
squirmed  out  of  the  front  ranks  of  the 
mob.  A  white,  rectangular  envelope 
was  clutched  in  the  moist  hands 
of  each.  The  sacred  sanctum  was 
giving  out  its  orders.  A  voice  rose 
over  the  tensed  bodies  and  thrust 
heads,  "What  you  get,  Vittles?" 

The  fortunate  soul  turned.  His 
black  eyes  flashed  under  his  sleek 
jet  hair.  His  Roman  face  relaxed  into 
a  broadening  grin  as  he  held  aloft 
two  red  oblong  cards. 

"Center  K  13  and  14  for  Thurs¬ 
day." 


Ghild’s  SNight  (grayer  ct3o  Jfyfary 

Oh  my  mother  in  the  sky, 

Here  upon  my  bed  I  lie. 

Sun  has  covered  all  its  light, 

I  am  covered  all  with  night. 

Part  a  cloud  and  look  at  me, 

Then  will  all  the  night  time  be: 

Mother  lighting  up  a  child, 

Virgin  mother  meek  and  mild. 

— JOE  DEVER 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 


Well  ,  they  took  another  friend 
of  mine  away  last  week.  This  one 
wouldn’t  go  quietly;  they  had  to  use 
a  strait-jacket. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  lunch¬ 
room  with  Vladimir  last  week,  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  We  had  been  hot  on  the  trail 
of  an  elusive  scientific  discovery  in 
the  laboratory,  and  would  have  gladly 
gone  without  lunch,  except  for  the 
nifty  new  brunette  behind  the  counter. 

Vladimir  sat  down  opposite  me, 
crumpled  up  his  sandwich,  and  began 
to  nibble  on  the  waxed  paper.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
tattered  remnants  thoughtfully.  Then 
he  smiled  that  smile  which  indicated 
one  of  his  sudden  ideas. 

I  trembled  in  my  shoes. 

‘It’s  interesting,”  he  began  in  that 
calm  tone  of  his,  "how  often  practice 
in  our  life  is  completely  divorced 
from  scientific  theory.  Take  the  old 
rule  we  learned  in  college:  observe 
the  variations,  measure  the  constant, 
reason  by  induction.  Now  which  of 
these  do  you  think  we  neglect  most 
in  life?” 

"Observation,”  I  replied,  suddenly 
remembering  the  brunette. 

"Correct!”  he  replied.  "And  it  is 


JOSEPH  PAZNIOKAS 

this  sad  neglect  I  wish  to  criticize  at 
the  present.  We  take  too  much  for 
granted.” 

He  reached  for  a  bottle  on  the 
table.  It  was  empty.  I  had  seen  it 
first. 

"Look  at  this  label,”  he  said 
"  'twenty  fluid  ounces.’  Are  you  sure 
it  is  twenty  fluid  ounces?  In  fact,” 
he  suddenly  looked  at  me  suspi¬ 
ciously,  "do  you  know  what  a  fluid 
ounce  is?” 

I  had  to  admit  I  did  not  know. 

"There!  that  proves  my  point!”  he 
exclaimed  triumphantly.  "We  do  not 
observe.  Q.E.D.” 

I  peered  around  carefully  but  could 
observe  no  fluid  ounces. 

"All  this,”  Vladimir  continued, 
"brings  me  back  to  the  starting  point 
of  this  discussion:  the  waxed  paper.” 

He  blew  a  smoke-ring,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling. 

"Waxed  Paper!”  he  muttered, 
"what  an  interesting  product!  With¬ 
out  it,  where  would  our  picnics  be? 
But  let  us  ignore  the  qualities  of  this 
article,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  quantity.  In  short,  let  us  abstract.” 

I  drew  up  my  chair.  Philosophical 
discussions  have  always  intrigued  me. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  abstraction. 

Vladimir  resumed:  "You  are  fa- 
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miliar,  no  doubt,  with  the  statement 
on  the  packages  containing  rolls  of 
waxed  paper,  that  125  ft.  are  con¬ 
tained  therein.  But  may  not  that  be 
just  so  much  propaganda?  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  never  checked  those 
figures.  Have  you?” 

I  shook  my  head  shamefacedly. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who  has?” 

Again  I  was  compelled  to  answer 
in  the  negative. 

"Oh,  the  craftiness  of  it  all!”  ex¬ 
claimed  my  friend.  "When  you  buy 
a  pound  of  butter,  you  can  easily 
check  the  weight  on  your  own  scales. 
When  you  purchase  a  parachute,  you 
can  easily  test  the  manufacturer’s 
claims  by  simply  jumping  from  an 
airplane.  But  waxed  paper!  Who  is 
going  to  measure  every  piece  he  tears 
off  for  a  ham  sandwich  or  a  piece  of 
cake  ?  Who  is  going  to  apply  a  tape- 
measure  to  the  whole  roll  ?  I  ask  you, 
who  ?” 

By  now  he  was  shouting  and  ges¬ 
turing  wildly.  All  eyes  were  on  us. 
It  was  so  embarrassing  that  I  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  occupied  in  balancing  a 
bottle  on  my  nose. 

"By  applying  the  scientific  method, 
however,  to  our  everyday  life,”  he 
continued  more  calmly,  "we  can 
easily  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  so 
disastrously  overlooked  by  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  A  mathematical  analysis  of 
the  matter  at  hand  might  give  us  a 
workable  solution.  We  need  not 
measure  the  length  of  the  roll.  Nor 
do  we  have  to  record  the  lengths  of 


the  individual  portions  we  use,  and 
then  find  the  sum;  though  both  these 
methods  are  entirely  correct  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  You  probably 
have  noticed  the  width  of  the  waxed 
paper  is  easily  ascertained  by  direct 
measurement.  Hence,  we  can  imme¬ 
diately  find  the  length  if  we  once 
know  the  area” 

"I  see,”  I  exclaimed  in  excitement; 
"so  if  a  wall  is  papered  with  waxed 
paper,  and  if  we  know  the  area  of 
the  wall,  and  the  fraction  which  is 
papered,  we  can  easily  compute  the 
length  of  the  waxed  paper!” 

"Correct!”  replied  Vladimir  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

r.  1  *  . 

T  V  V  T 

The  calamity  occurred  two  days 
later.  According  to  the  best  reports, 
the  landlady  happened  to  walk  into 
the  parlor  and  found  Vladimir  busily 
engaged  in  an  "outrageous  exhibition 
of  sabotage.”  Three  walls  were 
completely  covered  with  waxed  paper, 
and  my  friend  was  wielding  a  brush, 
soggy  with  glue,  on  the  fourth.  On 
the  floor  were  dozens  of  empty 
packages,  and  dozens  more  still  un¬ 
opened — all  containing  125  feet  of 
waxed  paper.  It  seems  Vladimir  was 
trying  to  find  a  "mean  value.”  But 
the  landlady  quickly  phoned  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  he  was  taken  away — the  last 
in  a  long  line  of  martyrs  of  science. 

Thus  they  are  taking  all  my  friends 
away,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone, — "the 
last  rose  of  summer.”' 

Or  shall  I? 
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cGove  Is  Buttons  and  (pie 

Smother  a  hanger  with  my  coat, 

Spy  a  button  gone, 

Query  as  you  get  the  thread, 

"Is  the  hall  light  on?” 

My  love  is  of  minutiae, 

It  fills  on  what  is  small, 

Hangers,  coats,  and  bits  of  thread, 
Mazdas  in  a  hall. 

Butcher  up  your  mother’s  pie, 

Cups  like  bric-a-brac, 

"Food  is  something  I  should  eat, 

For  the  flesh  I  lack.” 

My  love  is  strong  with  trivia, 

Kisses,  tea,  and  scones, 

I  love  you  most  because  your  pie 
Puts  mittens  on  my  bones. 


— JOE  DEVER 
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With  a  thrill  of  confirmation  we 
finally  read  the  opinion  of  a  priest- 
reviewer,  a  Los  Angeles  rebel  at  that, 
who  agreed  with  our  private  verdict 
of  the  motion  picture,  Men  of  Boys' 
Town ,  as  a  terrrible  lot  of  mush. 
Mush  indeed,  with  glycerine  tears  a- 
plenty,  but  it  was  much  more.  It  was 
another  treatment  of  a  Catholic  theme 
with  Catholic  characters  apparently 
written  by  someone  who  had  observed 
the  practises  of  the  Faith  from  a  dis¬ 
tance — about  two  hundred  miles,  we 
should  say.  Spencer  Tracy’s  role  as 
Father  Flanagan  was  gauged  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  nearest  effect  to  a  Protestant 
clergyman  that  is  possible  for  a  priest 
with  a  Roman  collar.  Such  things  as 
Mass  or  Benediction,  any  mention  of 
the  Trinity,  Christ  as  God,  or  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  are  naturally  quite 
taboo  in  such  public  presentations. 
Graduation  was  a  non-secular  cere¬ 
mony  featuring  the  innocuous  advice 
to  "go  forth,  and  walk  the  land  with 
giants.”  A  few  signs  of  the  cross 
escaped  the  censor,  but  otherwise  all 
external  signs  of  the  Romish  religion 
were  quite  carefully  expurgated. 


This  is  far  from  the  first  time  that 
Hollywood  has  displayed  a  suspicious 
ignorance  of  the  way  Catholics  run 
their  lives.  There  was  the  shell-hole 
scene  in  the  Fighting  69th  (which  did 
allow  a  Mass  to  be  celebrated)  where 
Pat  O’Brien  opens  a  stiff  new  ritual 
and  fumbles  for  the  right  place  to 
begin  the  Office  of  the  Dying.  Any 
battlefield  chaplain,  and  Father  Duffy 


as  well,  would  have  known  it  by 
heart  after  the  first  two  hours !  Then 
there  was  the  uproarious  debut  of 
Deanna  Durbin  as  a  nun  in  First  Love 
— a  stunning  creation  in  her  makeup 
and  plucked  eyebrows,  singing  the 
Ave  Maria  as  two  choruses  of  priests 
intent  upon  their  breviaries  swayed 
rhythmically  behind.  Terpsichore, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name! 

If  anyone  should  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  reviewing  these  old  indignities 
— technical  errors,  anyway — there  is 
some  point  in  our  indignation.  The 
customer  should  always  control  his 
fare.  Consumer  potency  has  been  a 
weapon  for  correction  long  before 
now.  We  label  this  ignorance  suspi¬ 
cious  inasmuch  as  producers  seem 
quite  diligent  in  securing  exactitude 
in  everything  else.  They  are  forever 
hiring  Harvard  professors  and  heavy¬ 
weight  boxers  to  determine  the  cor¬ 
rect  swish  for  an  uppercut,  or  the 
right  kind  of  cactus  for  a  scene  in  the 
Gobi  desert.  Millions  for  research, 
but  not  one  cent  for  Catholics !  Must 
it  be  ever  so  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have 
a  complicated  liturgy  (complicated 
by  centuries  of  usage).  To  be  sure, 
our  ways  of  worship  lack  the  "sweet- 
breathed  simplicity”  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  (hymn,  solo,  sermon,  prayer, 
solo,  hymn) .  But  we  ask  very  little 
— simply  that  our  motion  picture 
clergy  do  not  resemble  too  greatly  a 
standard  type  of  country  parson,  good 
and  honest  person  though  he  is.  And 
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our  cup  would  be  filled  to  overflowing 
if  we  could  sometime  obtain  a  Catho¬ 
lic  story,  or  even  a  scenario,  that  was 
not  ostensibly  written  by  a  Buddhist 
and  edited  by  a  Witness  of  Jehovah. 

T1  *T*  *T*  *T* 

Visitors  to  Boston  are  quite  often 
irritably  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
natives  do  not  all  run  around  in  Puri¬ 
tan  garb  eating  baked  beans  and  cod¬ 
fish  all  the  day  long  and  with  a  copy  of 
President  Eliot’s  Five  Foot  Shelf  un¬ 
der  their  arm.  But  their  surprise  was 
slight  compared  to  ours  when  we 
learned  that  this  was  expected !  The 
first  inkling  of  what  the  auslander 
thinks  of  Boston  came  from  a  shop 
window  in  the  Statler  Building. 
"Gifts  for  the  Home-Folks"  were  ap¬ 
propriately  stuffed  in  boxes  of  straw 
and  green  tissue.  "Send  Home  a  New 
England  Breakfast" — No.  982 A  in 
the  catalogue — caught  our  eye.  This 
consisted  of  the  straw,  the  tissue,  a 
small  can  of  baked  beans,  a  larger  one 
of  brown  bread,  and  a  tin  of  codfish 
cakes.  Beans,  bread,  and  fish !  Good 
old  rugged  New  England  fare — if 
one  has  a  schooner  to  sail  or  ten  acres 
to  plow.  We  hate  to  shadow  the 
veracity  of  this  press-agent’s  recipe. 
But  having  lived  for  some  two 
decades  within  the  effluence  of  the 
Sacred  Cod  we  have  yet  to  see  a  Bos¬ 
tonian  indulge  in  such  garish  gastro¬ 
nomies.  Not  at  seven-thirty  in  the 
morning.  The  National  Association 
of  Citrus  Growers  have  done  their 
work  too  well.  So  well,  we  fear,  that 
if  you  should  search  out  the  most 
weather-beaten  cottage  on  the  Cape’s 
crooked  arm,  step  among  the  drying 
lobster  pots  up  to  the  spray-stained 


shingles,  and  peer  through  the  blue 
curtained  window,  the  N  a  ti  o  n  a  1 
Breakfast  will  still  be  there,  orange 
juice,  toast,  and  coffee.  Or,  if  a  trace 
of  the  colonial  yet  remains,  perhaps 
Saturday  night’s  beans  warmed  over. 

^  ^  ifc  ik  ik 

'T  *r  *r  V  *r  *T*  *T* 

Even  the  latest  Freshman  tyro  wel¬ 
comed  to  University  Heights  is  soon 
aware  that  we  of  B.  C.  have  a  problem 
in  nomenclature.  It  goes  back  some 
seventy-nine  years  ago  when  a  group 
of  Jesuit  fathers  with  vision,  courage, 
and  little  else  in  the  way  of  financial 
backing,  opened  a  college  on  Har¬ 
rison  Avenue.  They  passed  over  the 
roster  of  saints  to  name  their  school 
after  the  city  of  its  residence.  It  was 
Boston’s  college,  hence  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Their  wisdom  is  evident.  When 
potatoes  grew  scarce  in  Ireland  the 
cheapest  route  sailing  out  of  Galway 
was  to  Boston.  And  they  came  by 
the  boat-loads,  bringing  with  them 
their  religion,  their  race,  and  an  Irish 
Catholic  future  for  a  Y ankee  Puritan 
town.  Boston  College  trained  their 
sons,  and  trains  them  today  for  the 
time  when  a  Catholic  culture  shall 
distinguish  the  intellectual  capital  of 
America.  That  time  has  not  yet  come. 
But  Boston  is  Catholic  in  numbers 
if  not  entirely  in  institutions,  and 
B.  C.  is  still  a  rallying  point  and  still 
identified  with  the  city  that  is  its  own. 

But  there  has  been  confusion  of 
late  years  with  a  university  of  the 
same  name.  We  have  the  friendliest 
relations  with  that  University,  except 
during  an  annual  football  game  and 
several  weeks  thereafter.  Well,  foot- 

( Continued  on  Page  34) 
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B.  0.  Victory  March 


Words  and  Music 
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BOSTONESE  - 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 


ball  is  here  again  and  the  Eagle  is 
flying  high.  And  when  we  hear 
praise  pour  from  a  radio  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  "the  Terriers  of  Chestnut 
Hill,”  why,  then  we  have  a  problem 
in  nomenclature. 

Yet  Boston  and  B.  C.  are  insep¬ 
arable.  Our  graduates  help  man  her 
police  force,  her  fire  department  loans 
us  a  band,  the  Mayor  attends  our 
games.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
itself  has  cemented  the  union  in 
bronze.  And  so  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  we  shall  have  to  continue  ex¬ 
plaining  to  our  midwestern  friends 
that  we  are  the  College,  not  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  that  we  are  not  adjacent 
to  the  Copley  Square  Library  but 
have  Gothic  cathedrals  for  classrooms 
out  where  the  green  hills  roll.  But 
what  will  happen  when  "B.  C.  Col¬ 
lege”  becomes  a  university? 

The  Stylus  has  a  solution. 

It’s  Boston  Catholic  University.  B. 
C.  U. 

We  keep  the  "Boston”  with  a 
Catholic  punch  and  grow  full-fledged 
in  the  bargain.  Where  this  sugges¬ 
tion  came  from  we  do  not  know.  It 
probably  emanated  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  breathed  in  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gargoyle  who  scowls  above  the 
Library  door.  There  are  two  universi¬ 
ties  who  may  have  objections;  look 
carefully  and  you  will  find  their 
names  scrambled  together  in  our  solu¬ 
tion.  But  the  Stylus  will  proceed 
serenely,  crusaders  of  a  nominal  cause. 
We  think  we  have  the  solution;  at 
least  wait  to  hear  of  a  better  one. 


Boston  Catholic  University.  B.  C. 
U.  H-m-m-m. 

&L  «L 

•yt  ^ 

And  on  the  subject  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  can  anyone  think  of  a  reason 
why  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic  a 
should  unfailingly  refer  to  Boston 
College  as  Boston  college? 
******** 

Succinct  comment  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  America  First  Committee  upon 
learning  that  Fight  for  Freedom,  Inc., 
had  established  a  bristling  branch  in 
Boston:  "Fight  for  Freedom!  Most 
of  them  could — if  they  were  fifty 
years  younger.” 

‘T*  T  V  T  *1*  *T 

Fall  is  upon  us  and  the  semi-annual 
publishers’  contest  is  well  under  way. 
Footballs  may  be  flying  but  so  is 
copy  from  San  Francisco  to  the  upper 
stories  of  Manhattan.  Publishers, 
too,  have  a  line  to  fill  with  novels  and 
a  backfield  with  best-sellers.  Twice 
in  the  fruitful  seasons  of  the  year, 
spring  and  autumn,  they  offer  their 
hopeful  list  of  brightly  printed  vol¬ 
umes.  Competition  is  keenly  sharp, 
creating  an  exigency  which  should 
encourage  the  new  author  and  his 
red-ribboned  manuscript. 

Amid  the  Catholic  literature  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  scissors  this  fall  is  a  long- 
awaited  tribute,  For  Hilaire  Belloc. 
The  occasion  was  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day;  the  present  is  a  selection  of 
essays  by  his  friends.  They  include 
such  heterogeneous  topics  and  such 
noted  authors  as  Arnold  Lunn  on 
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Mountaineering  and  Douglas  Wood¬ 
ruff  on  Newman  and  Chesterton. 
Two  essays  tell  of  Belloc  himself; 
they  and  the  entire  volume  are  an  ap¬ 
propriate  gift  to  a  faintly  praised 
figure  of  genius. 

The  war  has  occasioned  two  more 
volumes,  This  Burning  Heat  by 
Maisie  Ward,  and  This  War  Is  the 
Passion  by  Cary  11  Houselander.  Al¬ 
though  Miss  Ward  is  usually  an  apol¬ 
ogist,  here  she  is  only  a  pictorialist, 
colorfully  portraying  the  affliction  of 
the  Faith  in  England  under  fire.  Mr. 
Houselander’s  book  treats  of  spiritual 
problems  in  such  times  as  our  own. 
A  foreword  by  Father  Feeney  may 
draw  more  readers  to  a  worthwhile 
work. 


William  Agar,  who  is  a  Catholic 
scientist,  writes  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  consequences  following 
on  Science’s  failure  to  appreciate 
philosophical  truth  in  his  The  Dilem¬ 
ma  of  Science.  Arthur  Kuhl  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  novel  of  a  persecuted  Negro 
in  Royal  Road,  which  sounds  like  but 
which  avoids  the  sordidness  of  Na¬ 
tive  Son.  And  finally  we  have  A 
Companion  to  the  Summa  by  Fr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Farrell.  This  is  the  third  of  four 

volumes  designed  to  present  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  "idiom” 
of  the  busy  Catholic.  Upperclassmen 
in  philosophy  may  get  this  book  im¬ 
mediately  by  writing  to  Sheed  and 
Ward. 


X  -r.it  >  <2^7 

READING  THE  HEIGHTS 
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By  GEOR 
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Set  To  Music 

T  AKE  some  gay,  tinklii 
swirling,  prancing  line  oi 
silk,  add  a  liberal  potioi 
rough-hor&e-  -eomeck^thrcyW/  int 
conglomefate^inJx 
able  hue  in  the  form  of  sc 
tumes,  draperies,  and  light 
heat  until  the  colorful  p 
bubbling  gaily,  serve  steami 
and  you  have  a  delightful, 
ting  bit  of  Americana,  the 
comedy. 

In  the  theatre  as  in  most  o 
forms  of  art,  America  has  receive 
cue  from  Europe;  we  have  me 
taken  Continental  models  and  a 
ted  them  to  the  more  crude  Ame 
taste.  But  there  is  one  exception!  tht 
musical  comedy  is  an  entirely  n 
home-grown  product;  and  froml  the 
New  York  original  Europe  has  co 
and  very  badly  at  that.  Indeed 
may  proudly  state  that  America 
bestowed  on  the  world  two 
shining  gifts  for  which  future 
erations  will  ever  sing  our  p 
The  two  masterpieces  of  American 
ingenuity  are — the  bathroom  an<  l  the 
musical  comedy. 

Before  1900  there  were  only  f^vo 
types  of  light  musical  entertainme 
the  operetta  and  the  music  hall  show^ 


here  did  not  exist  that  in-between 
which  combined  the  so-called 
an  operetta  with  the  gusty  an- 
a  vaudeville  house.  But  in 
a,  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 

and  from 
sical  comedy 
know  it  today.  Floradora, 
ardly  recognizable  as  such 
s  the  first  real  success  of  this 
of  entertainment.  In  this 
he  renowned  Floradora  sextette, 
uxom,  big-bosomed  lasses  who 
sd  dainty  pink  parasols  and 
yly  smiled,  while  six  stalwart,  stiff- 
eked  gentlemen  sang  that  immortal 
lody,  Tell  Me  Pretty  Maiden. 

Then  there  were  the  mad  Weber 
Field  shows,  whose  modern 
i valent  is  Hellzapoppiri\  but  be- 
e  the  War  this  slapstick,  "baggy 
ts”  type  of  musical  had  lost  favor, 
the  sickly  sweet,  lavender  and 
lack  plots  of  the  operetta  continued 
to  reign  supreme.  Especially  were 
the '  popular  at  the  matinees  where 
gig'  ^ling  schoolgirls  and  fat,  senti¬ 
mental  matrons  swooned  into  their 
box  *s  of  chocolates  when  the  prince 
swefpt  the  little  heroine  into  his  strong 
arms  and  bellowed  a  heart-stirring 
love  song  into  her  upturned  face. 

Usually  the  scene  of  these  decrepit 
plots  was  laid  in  a  mythical  central 
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European  kingdom.  The  young 
prince,  in  disguise,  falls  in  love  with 
a  pretty  waitress,  or  seamstress,  or 
laundress,  and  all  is  sweetness  and 
light.  The  village  maidens  dance 
gaily  around  the  happy  pair,  who, 
oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  are 
standing  in  the  village  square  looking 
into  each  other’s  eyes  while  singing 
tenderly  of  their  eternal  love.  Then, 
a  few  songs  later,  comes  the  fateful 
day  when  the  prince  must  ascend  his 
ancestral  throne.  With  a  heart-wring- 
ing  duet  by  the  prince  and  his  little 
waitress,  or  seamstress,  or  laundress, 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  sad  parting. 
But  in  the  last  act  a  long  lost  letter 
is  found  (so  convenient  for  unravel¬ 
ing  the  plot)  in  which  it  is  revealed 
that  the  girl  was  kidnapped  while 
still  a  baby  by  a  band  of  roving 
gypsies,  and  that  she  really  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Flaxenburg.  Now  there  is  great  re¬ 
joicing  and  the  prince  returns  to  take 
his  ex-waitress,  or  ex-seamstress,  or 
ex-laundress  away  as  his  bride.  The 
villagers  and  courtiers  unite  for  the 
final  curtain  in  a  rousing,  spirited 
song. 

Such  were  the  standard,  time-worn 
plots  of  all  operettas  until  1930.  For 
such  shows  Kern,  Friml,  Herbert, 
Romberg  wrote  their  lovely  melodies. 
There  is  a  great  need  in  the  theatre 
for  such  exquisite  light  music  as  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  ultra-sophisticated  and  at 
times  jarring  tunes  of  Cole  Porter  and 
Rodgers  and  Hart.  But  if  we  must 
have  such  inane  “books”  as  those  of 
all  the  Herbert  and  Lehar  shows,  of 
The  Student  Prince,  Rose  Marie,  New 
Moon,  Sunny,  then  it  would  be  pref¬ 


erable  to  forego  such  music;  for 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  agony 
of  sitting  through  three  hours  of  un¬ 
bearable,  schoolgirlish  twaddle. 

A  new  form  of  musical  show  was 
born  with  the  first  of  the  Follies  in 
1907.  This  new  form  is  the  revue. 
Until  1931  Ziegfeld  presented  almost 
annually  his  glittering,  gaudy  Follies. 
The  “glorifier  of  the  American  girl” 
broke  completely  with  the  old  “book” 
shows  and  put  on  a  series  of  sketches 
interspersed  between  songs,  dances, 
and  parades  of  show  girls.  This  was 
the  golden  era  of  those  fabulous 
beings,  the  Follies  girls.  Georgeous, 
statuesque  creatures  in  fantastic  cos¬ 
tumes  strolled  langorously  across  the 
stage  for  no  particular  reason.  They 
did  not  sing  or  dance, — just  stared 
disinterestedly  back  at  the  ogling 
audience.  Great  was  their  fame  and 
every  schoolgirl  in  the  country  longed 
to  be  in  the  Follies.  Some,  however, 
remained  unmoved  and  unimpressed 
by  these  pretty  girls  who  were  like 
melodies.  Noel  Coward  said  in  his 
amusing  autobiography  Present  In¬ 
dicative:  “they  stood  about  clad  in  ab¬ 
surd  costumes  looking  utterly  bored 
and  they  made  me  feel  the  same.” 

The  furious,  fabulous  twenties;  the 
age  of  bootleg  gin,  jazz,  Texas 
Guinan,  a  soaring  market,  and  musi¬ 
cal  shows !  The  money-drunk  crowds 
swarmed  into  New  York,  hell-bent 
for  a  wild  spending  spree.  Avoiding 
straight  plays,  they  sought  and  found 
music,  laughter,  girls.  The  town  was 
engulfed  in  a  wave  of  opulent,  gaudy 
musicals,  ranging  from  operettas  by 
Romberg  to  girl-revues  by  Gershwin. 
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On  the  slightest  pretext  a  musical  was 
thrown  together.  This  was  the  era 
of  the  golden-haired,  sweet-voiced 
Marilyn  Miller  who  danced  her  way 
to  seventy-five  hundred  a  week,  of 
the  Astaires,  Jack  Donahue,  Ann 
Pennington,  Dillingham — all  great 
names  in  the  most  colorful  period  in 
the  American  theatre. 

Then  came  the  Crash,  and  the 
musicals  dwindled  as  rapidly  as  the 
paper  stock  market  fortunes.  No 
longer  could  the  rich  Wall  Streeter 
invest  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  a  show  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  his 
latest  girl  friend.  The  day  of  the 
sugar  daddy  was  over,  and  all  for  the 
better.  Now  the  producers  had  to 
invest  the  scant,  hard-to-find  money 
wisely,  for  there  remained  only  the 
core  of  the  audiences  of  the  twenties; 
the  rest  had  been  attracted  by  the 
cheaper  (in  every  way)  movies.  And 
this  small  and  discriminating  group 
demanded  musicals  of  a  high  quality. 

Now  at  long  last  was  the  coming- 
of-age  of  the  musical  comedy.  From 
its  birth  in  1900,  through  its  uncer¬ 
tain  infancy  in  the  teens,  to  its  wild 
and  erratic  adolescence  during  the 
twenties,  the  musical  had  gradually 
developed  to  maturity.  The  first 
literate  musical  comedy  was  produced 
in  1928;  it  had  that  most  startling 
of  all  things,  a  good  plot.  It  was 
adapted  from  a  best-selling  novel,  set 
to  music  by  Kern  (and  what  music!) , 
produced  by  Ziegfeld — the  immortal 
Showboat. 

The  next  great  stride  away  from 
the  hackneyed,  stereotyped  musical 
was  the  Kaufman-Ryskind-Gershwin 
political  satire,  Of  Thee  I  Sing.  For 


the  first  time  a  musical  was  considered 
worthy  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  At  long 
last  a  literate  quality  was  appearing 
in  the  musical  comedies.  This  show, 
in  spite  of  its  wise-cracking,  popular 
brand  of  comedy,  is  one  of  the  great 
examples  of  earthy,  broad  American 
satire.  Alexander  Throttlebottom  has 
joined  the  immortals. 

Then  came  the  harsh,  super-sophis¬ 
ticated  satire  of  the  Moss  Hart-Irving 
Berlin  revue,  As  Thousands  Cheer. 
Gone  were  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the 
Follies  era.  Aimed  at  an  intelligent, 
adult  audience  instead  of  at  the  tired, 
bald-headed  business  man  (and  defi¬ 
nitely  not  for  children  or  for  grand¬ 
ma)  ,  this  revue  became  the  model  for 
all  future  shows  of  this  type.  Bea¬ 
trice  Lillie  is  the  superb  mistress  of 
this  suave,  slick  comedy  which  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  innuendo  for 
its  effect. 

Kaufman  and  Hart  continued  the 
trend  toward  literateness  with  their 
daring  political  satire,  Td  Rather  Be 
Right.  Hart’s  fubilee,  a  rich  take-off 
on  the  British  Royal  Family,  was 
another  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Then  in  1938  Maxwell  Anderson, 
one  of  the  theatre’s  foremost  drama¬ 
tists,  wrote  a  delightful  and  engaging 
play  of  early  New  York,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Holiday,  to  which  Kurt  Weill 
added  some  charming  music.  This 
musical  play  (the  term  is  being  used 
more  and  more  frequently)  was  so 
far  superior  to  such  popular  successes 
of  the  twenties  as  the  silly  No,  No 
Nannette,  the  trashy  Scandals  and 
Vanities,  and  the  old  George  Cohan 
flag-waving  absurdities,  that  one  is 
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astounded  that  the  latter  productions 
ever  found  such  great  favor. 

During  the  past  season  we  have 
had  Pal  Joey — admittedly  a  filthy, 
vulgar  show  but  with  a  definite  plot 
adapted  from  John  O’Hara’s  book. 
Imagine  an  unscrupulous,  disagree¬ 
able  cad  for  the  hero  of  a  pre-1930 
musical ! 

With  Lady  In  The  Dark  by  Moss 
Hart  and  Kurt  Weill  we  reach  the 
climactic  stage.  Here  is  the  new 
show,  the  musical  of  the  future.  Com¬ 
bining  the  sturdy  elements  of  a 
straight  play  and  the  tinsel  and  color 
of  a  musical  comedy,  Moss  Hart  has 
given  great  impetus  to  this  new  form 
of  entertainment,  the  musical  play. 
A  few  years  ago  a  musical  show 
heroine  with  a  Freudian  complex  was 
unthinkable.  Psychoanalysis  in  a 
musical ? — absurd!  Today  it  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  reality.  Much  of  the  success  of 
Lady  In  The  Dark  must  be  attributed 
to  the  glittering  Gertie  Lawrence 
(who  could  make  Ellie  May  of  To¬ 
bacco  Road  an  entrancing  creature) ; 
but  basically,  it  is  the  culmination  of 
the  long,  aging  process  that  Ameri- 
ican  musical  comedy  has  been  under¬ 
going.  And  the  future  glitters  with 
exciting  prospects. 

The  Doctor’s  Dilemma 

"You  are  a  strangely  beautiful,  dark 
woman  from  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  somewhere  in  Sumatra  or  Ceylon 
or  wherever  it  was.’’  Thus  did  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  the  adder-tongued  Irish¬ 
man,  write  to  Katharine  Cornell  after 
seeing  her  photograph.  This  is  a 


fitting  description  of  the  First  Lady 
of  the  American  Theatre — dark,  ex¬ 
otic,  with  wide  brown  eyes,  ivory 
skin,  and  a  flashing  red-lipped  smile. 
Miss  Cornell  is  an  ideal  "great" 
actress.  Her  voice  is  soft,  liquid, 
musical,  capable  of  conveying  an 
entirely  different  emotion  by  the 
slightest  inflection.  With  the  fire  of 
Bernhardt,  the  ethereal  quality  of 
Duse,  and  the  wistful  melancholy  of 
Maude  Adams,  Katharine  Cornell 
reigns  supreme  as  the  queen  of  the 
American  theatre.  Perhaps  she  is  the 
greatest  actress  America  has  produced. 

Miss  Cornell  is  currently  on  tour 
in  Shaw’s  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  and 
while  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago, 
she  played  to  standing  room  every 
performance.  This  is  proof  of  the 
drawing  power  of  her  name;  for  the 
play  itself  is  poor;  in  fact,  it  is 
hardly  a  play  at  all;  "dissertation" 
would  better  describe  it.  Shaw,  the 
unpleasant  genius,  wrote  this  essay 
in  dialogue  in  1907,  and  upon  it  the 
years  hang  heavily,  the  creakings  of 
age  are  clearly  heard.  Shaw,  always 
preaching  against  something  or  other, 
turns  this  time  to  the  doctors  and  to 
the  medical  profession  in  general. 
With  venom-dipped  pen  he  lashes 
mercilessly  at  the  quacks,  at  the 
fashionable  doctor,  at  the  ordinary 
practitioner;  none  escape  his  searing 
blast.  The  true  hero  of  the  play  is  an 
immoral,  unscrupulous,  but  brilliant 
artist.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the 
plot,  for  there  is  none.  Three-fourths 
of  the  time,  five  or  six  "doctors" 
occupy  the  stage  and  just  talk.  Shaw’s 
genius  with  dialogue  is  the  only  thing 
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SIB  EAGLE! 


that  prevents  sheer  boredom.  After 
all,  a  conversation  piece  is  not  a  play, 
no  matter  how  brilliant  the  talk  may 
be. 

Miss  Cornell’s  role  was  not  large; 
but  while  she  was  on  the  stage  she 
completely  dominated  the  scene,  and 
all  the  trivialities  of  the  plot  were 
forgotten  under  the  spell  of  this  truly 
great  actress's  polished,  impelling 
performance. 

Comment  on  the  play:  what  play  ? 

Comment  on  the  acting:  Katharine 
Cornell — acting  supreme. 


Blithe  Spirit 

Dear  Noel,  the  white-haired  boy, 
the  impudent  darling  of  London  and 
New  York  society  has  done  it  again. 
His  new  comedy,  Blithe  Spirit,  billed 
as  "an  improbable  farce,"  had  its 
American  premiere  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  and  to  quote 
^  the  gushing  woman  who  sat  beside 
us:  "It  is  too  priceless" — for  those 
who  like  Coward. 

To  the  uninitiated  he  may  be  Noel 
Coward,  but  to  his  avid  admirers  he 
is  "dear  Noel."  This  court  jester  to 
international  society  has  written  many 
enormously  successful  shams,  but 
never  a  good  play.  With  his  rapier¬ 
like,  effeminate  wit,  his  polished, 
super  -  sophisticated  dialogue,  his 
smart,  cynical  impudence,  he  has 
attained  great  fame.  Critics  and 
audiences  here  and  abroad  have  pam¬ 
pered  and  spoiled  their  precious  dar¬ 


ling.  That  he  has  talent  there  is  no 
doubt:  the  Bitter-Sweet  music  was 
very  pretty;  his  Private  Lives,  Design 
For  Living,  Conversation  Piece,  were 
all  slick,  amusing  bits  of  fluff,  aimed 
at  the  carriage  trade  of  London  and 
New  York.  But  as  for  real,  vital, 
creative  pi  ay  writing — no. 

Blithe  Spirit  (currently  London’s 
biggest  success)  is  a  flimsy  little 
show-piece  for  Coward’s  slick  dia¬ 
logue.  Dealing  impudently  and  ir¬ 
reverently  with  spiritualism,  it  might 
offend  some,  but  that  was  probably 
Noel’s  purpose.  A  medium  (brilliant¬ 
ly  played  by  one  of  the  theatre’s 
best  character  actresses,  Mildred  Nat- 
wick)  is  one  of  Coward’s  most  hila¬ 
rious  brain  children.  She  materi¬ 
alizes  the  spirit  of  the  dead  wife  of 
a  novelist.  This  "blithe  spirit,"  visible 
only  to  her  former  husband,  comes 
to  live  with  him  and  his  second  wife. 
Complication  after  complication  gives 
Coward  a  chance  to  bring  forth  his 
choicest  innuendoes,  his  most  sly, 
most  sophisticated  dialogue.  How¬ 
ever,  the  joke  becomes  too  tenuous 
toward  the  end, when  the  second  wife 
dies  and  her  spirit  comes  back  to  live 
with  her  husband.  Now  the  poor 
husband  is  tormented  by  two  gay, 
charming  spirits.  It  all  ends  with  both 
wives  going  back  to  the  world  of 
spirits  and  leaving  the  poor  husband 
to  seek  a  third  wife. 

It  is  all  gaily  irreverent,  suavely 
impudent.  In  short,  it  is  typically 
Noel  Coward,  and  if  you  like  him 
you  will  like  the  play.  We  enjoyed 
it  immensely. 
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Keeping  In  Stylus  Office 


"WE  WANTED  LEBESRAUM” 


GLEN  GRAY 

and  the 

CASA  LOMA  ORCHESTRA 

NOW  APPEARING  NIGHTLY  —  MONDAYS  THRU 
SATURDAYS  —  FOR  AN  UNLIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 

TOTEM  POLE 


NORUMBEGA  PARK 
AUBURNDALE  (NEWTON),  MASS 


Laugh  Before  Breakfast 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

"It  is  very  sad,"  Catherine  said, 
"and  you  are  all  alone."  He  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  take  her  to  dinner, 
counting  up  his  wealth  mentally. 
When  he  decided  that  he  probably 
would  not  be  hungry  on  Friday,  any¬ 
way,  he  asked  her  about  it. 

"That  is  very  nice  of  you,"  she 
answered,  bending  over  to  him,  spill¬ 
ing  her  smile  over  him,  enveloping 
him  with  loveliness.  "But  why  don’t 
you  come  to  Bay  Ridge  with  me 
tonight?  We’d  love  to  have  you, 
all  nine  of  us." 

"Allez-oop,”  he  said,  and  threw 
his  paper  napkin  up  into  the  air. 

On  the  way  to  Bay  Fudge  that 
evening  she  prepared  him  for  it,  so 
when  he  followed  her  up  the  flight 
of  stairs  leading  into  the  McCormick 
parlour,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  coming 
home  and  was  not  surprised  at  what 
he  saw.  There  was  first  a  little  girl 
in  pigtails  flat  down  on  her  stomach 
in  a  heap  of  newspapers,  and  sitting 
on  the  sofa  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
paper  in  his  lap,  his  feet  almost  under 
the  flattened  stomach  of  the  reading 
one,  was  a  handsome  burly  man  of 
about  forty-eight  years.  Cuddled  be¬ 
side  him  a  little  wide-eyed  moppet 
of  five  sucked  on  a  tiny  thumb,  her 
blond,  honey-fine  hair  blended  in 
with  a  brown-tint  portrait  of  the 
Holy  Family,  so  that  she  seemed  an 
innocent,  though  slightly  less  saintly, 
addition  to  the  Virgin’s  care.  Thomas 
Sampson  Slight  tried  to  take  it  all 


in  at  once,  all  the  cheeriness,  the 
low-ceilinged,  warm-colored  coziness 
- — but  it  was  not  a  portrait.  Before 
he  could  begin  to  take  count  things 
began  to  happen. 

The  little  girl  on  the  sofa  turned 
into  a  one-man  hockey  game  and 
was  bounding  across  the  room  at 
them,  crying  out,  "Caffie’s  home, 
Caffie’s  home,  and  she’s  got  another 
boy  friend."  Catherine’s  mother  ap¬ 
peared,  coming  around  the  dining¬ 
room  table  and  through  the  doorway 
between  the  rooms,  drying  her  hands 
on  a  towel.  To  Thomas  she  was 
like  warm  biscuits  out  of  a  circus 
oven,  like  the  last  hotel  room  in  a 
crowded  city — like  home  to  stay. 
Catherine  introduced  him  around,  to 
Patsy,  to  Claire,  "and  this  is  my 
father — he’s  a  fireman." 

"This  is  Thomas  Sampson  Slight. 
He’s  an  acrobat."  There  was  a  whir 
of  wheels  in  the  hall  and  a  small 
red-headed  flame  tricycled  in  from 
the  hall  on  one  wheel.  "Clang,  clang 
— Out  of  my  way.  This  is  a  free- 
alarm,"  he  whistled  through  one  of 
two  missing  front  teeth.  He  pulled 
up  short  at  Thomas’  feet  and  ex¬ 
amined  him  critically. 

"I  want  to  be  an  acrobat,  too,"  he 
said  suddenly.  Thomas  laughed,  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
moppet  who  was  climbing  up  his 
back. 

"Will  you  marry  me  and  let  me  be 
an  aquobat  wif  you,"  she  whispered 
coyly,  reaching  up  and  almost  tearing 
his  ear  off. 
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"Girls  can’t  be  acrobats,’’  said  the 
flame  with  the  missing  tooth  in  dis- 
gust. 

"They  can  so,  smarty.’’ 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  fireman 
myself,’’  said  Thomas.  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  stood  up  and  stretched. 

"Young  man,  you  are  breaking  up 
my  happy  home.  How  about  some 
dinner?’’ 

So  they  went  into  dinner  and  ate 
potatoes,  beaten  smooth  and  fine, 
with  rich  brown  gravy.  They  ate  two 
great  platters  of  steak  and  argued 
about  who  got  the  most  dessert.  There 
was  a  taller  edition  of  the  flame,  who 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any 
money  in  acrobatics  and  how  it  com¬ 
pared  with  jazz.  After  he  drank  his 
milk  he  went  out  into  the  parlour  and 
danced  with  himself  to  the  tune  of 
"Hot  Horn  Jerry  and  the  Jumpin' 
Jive ” 

"Jitter-bugs  are  crazy,”  said  the 
pigtailed  one.  Catherine  and  Thomas 
went  out  on  the  back  porch  and 
watched  the  moon  spread  spasmodic, 
haunting  lime-light  all  over  Bay 
Ridge. 

"Your  family  is  wonderful,”  he 
said  to  her.  "They’ve  taken  me  in.” 

"I  know,”  she  said,  "we’re  won¬ 
derful.”  He  reached  out  and  took 
her  hand,  soft  and  white  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

"Do  you  ever  think  about  hus¬ 
bands  ?”  he  asked  her.  "A  man  around 
the  house  and  all  that?”  Because  her 
smile  said  nothing,  he  went  on  al¬ 
though  the  water  seemed  a  little  deep 
and  the  bank  around  it  crumbling. 
"That  is  if  you  liked  and  .  .  .  every¬ 


thing  was  all  right  .  .  .  Well  I  .  .  .’ 

"You’re  awfully  cunning,”  she  said, 
"but  I  won’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  acrobats.” 

"No  acrobats?” 

"No  . . .  No  acrobats.”  He  thought 
about  his  brother  Gerald,  dancing  in 
night  clubs.  He  looked  at  the  moon 
and  back  at  her  and  tried  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  meant  it.  She 
was  sliding  her  slim  forefinger  back 
and  forth  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Well  .  .  .  maybe  I’ll  get  a  new 
kind  of  job  tomorrow.” 

"And  you  will  drop  in  at  the  stand 
and  see  me  if  you  get  it?” 

"Yes,  I  will,”  he  answered  as  if 
he  were  saying  1  love  you.  He 
wanted  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  and 
touch  her  hair  with  his  face.  "Yes  I 
will,”  he  said. 

"And,  remember  ...  no  stunts!” 

"No  stunts.”  The  moon  rolled  be¬ 
hind  somebody’s  washing  hanging  on 
a  line  and  laughed  to  itself. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock 
he  came  into  Nedick’s.  He  seemed 
tired  to  her  and  discouraged. 

"Little  Boy  Blue  does  not  look  so 
sturdy  and  staunch,  this  morning,” 
she  said  to  him,  putting  out  a  cup 
of  coffee.  "No  luck?” 

"I  could  get  a  job  painting  hydrants 
— but  I’ve  only  had  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege.  I  don’t  know.”  He  thought 
that  she  was  even  lovelier  than  before. 

"A  degree  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
thing,”  she  said.  "Why  don’t  you  try 
that  nice  fat  man  .  .  .  what’s  his  name 
.  .  .  with  the  green  suit?” 
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"Paddy’s  Clothes,  you  mean.  That’s 
right,  he  did  say  to  drop  around, 
didn’t  he?” 

"He  has  a  nice  face  .  .  .  like  a 
tanned  cantaloupe.” 

"I  will,”  Thomas  said.  "If  I  don’t 
come  back  with  the  yellow  gold  by 
noontime  drop  up  and  see  me  for 
lunch  . . .  Good-bye.”  He  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her  cheek.  "That  is  better 
than  your  coffee,”  he  said  and  was 
gone. 

There  was  a  tall,  thin  street-sign 
sitting  in  an  enclosure  with  a  pencil 
sticking  out  of  her  hair  at  125  7th 
Avenue. 

"So  who  wants  to  see  Mr.  Schlos- 
sle?”  she  asked.  Her  voice  sounded 
like  a  lame  typewriter. 

"His  personal  physician,”  said 
Thomas  giving  her  the  card.  She 
showed  him  into  the  inner  office. 
Paddy  Schlossle  was  a  blob  of  fat 
face  protruding  out  of  bales  of  Irish 
woolen  sample  cloth.  His  desk  was 
cluttered  with  filing  cards  and  lurid 
advertisements.  Another  man  was 
standing  opposite  him  holding  a 
tremendous  cardboard  sign.  It  said: 
PADDY  IS  BACK  FROM  IRE¬ 
LAND  *  *  ANOTHER  ASSORT¬ 
MENT  OF  FINE  IRISH  WOOLENS 
*  *  CUSTOM  MADE  SUITS  *  * 
THIRTEEN-FIFTY. 

"Hah,”  he  burst  into  a  gold¬ 
toothed  grin,  "the  talking  acrobat. 
I’m  glad  I  should  see  you.”  He 
waved  around  the  room  expansively. 
"Look  what  a  busy  I  still  am  ...  You 
want  to  buy  a  suit,  maybe?” 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Thomas  said 


tentatively,  "I’m  looking  for  a  job.” 

"What  a  sale  I’ve  got,”  said  Paddy. 
"Look,  a  thousand  dollars  of  Irish 
woolens,  and  it  ain’t  selling.”  He 
stopped  and  looked  up.  "What  can 
you  do  I  should  give  you  a  job  ?  Can 
smart  talking  sell  a  suit?” 

"I  guess  it’s  O.  K.,”  said  Thomas, 
"I  don’t  know  very  much  about 
clothes  although  I  am  a  very  nice 
fellow.”  He  turned  to  go.  "Thanks 
anyway.”  Paddy  stopped  him. 

"Wait  .  .  .  can’t  an  executive  stop 
to  think?  You  should  run  away?”  He 
threw  his  pudgy  hands  up  in  the  air. 

"Look  what  an  idea  I’m  getting!” 
Taking  Thomas  by  the  lapels  he 
pushed  him  into  a  chair.  "Hmmm  .  .  . 
where  did  you  buy  that  suit?  ...  I 
mean  sit  down,  sit  down  and  listen 
to  a  man  with  a  brains.” 

It  was  two  o’clock.  First  the  Home 
of  Angels  boys’  school  band  came 
down  7th  Avenue  playing  "Our 
Director'  and  after  them  roared  a 
fire  engine.  They  pulled  up  outside 
of  Paddy’s  Clothes,  Inc.  A  blue-uni- 
formed  man  leaped  down  from  the 
seat. 

"Bring  out  the  net,  men!”  he  said. 
It  was  fire-captain  McCormick  of  Bay 
Ridge.  All  around  them  a  crowd  was 
gathering  and  in  the  front  lines  were 
three  red  flames  and  their  vigilant 
mother. 

"Gee  ma,  look  ...  up  in  the  sky,” 
screamed  the  baby.  Over  their  heads 
stretching  from  building  to  building 
was  a  twisting  shine  of  wire.  Hang¬ 
ing  from  the  wire  was  a  wide,  hastily- 
made  banner  of  gaudy  green. 
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Thomas  Sampson  Slight 
On  the  High  Wire 

On  Slight 

Irish  Wool-Custom-Built 
PADDY’S  CLOTHES 

Suddenly  there  was  a  roll  of  drums 
from  the  Home  of  Angels  band.  Mr. 
McCormick  led  his  cordon  of  fire¬ 
men  over  to  the  side  under  one 
end  of  the  wire.  Necks  bent  back, 
breathing  became  static,  and  high 
over  7th  Avenue  the  last  of  the 
Slights  stepped  out  on  the  wire.  He 
was  wearing  a  loud  green-checked 
suit  and  canvas  shoes.  Step  by  step 
he  slithered  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
wire.  Muscles  straining,  his  body 
swaying,  he  tensed  like  a  stalking 
cat,  and  fell  into  a  quick  preparatory 
crouch.  The  roll  of  drums  ceased; 
the  heart-in-mouth  silence  became  un¬ 
bearable,  stifling. 

Two  blocks  away  Catherine  heard 
the  band.  She  looked  up  in  time  to 
see  the  flash  of  sun  on  a  twirling 
body.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tossed  baton 
twinkling  for  a  second  in  the  sky. 
Then  with  a  gasp  she  knew  what  it 
was.  She  began  to  run,  her  heels 
tocking  machine-gunwise,  pushing 
people  out  of  her  way,  buffeting, 
losing  her  hat  along  7th  Avenue; 
through  the  up-staring  mob  she 
panted  .  .  .  and  into  the  building  be¬ 
low  the  acrobat.  She  was  up  the 
stairs  and  leaning  out  of  a  window 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

"Tommy!  Tommy!  Come  in  here 
at  once!”  she  shrieked  and  bent  out 
further  forgetting  everything  else. 


She  forgot  to  hold  on  to  the  window 
ledge  and  before  anyone  could  stop 
her  she  was  half-hanging,  half-fall¬ 
ing  into  space  with  only  a  hand 
stretched  out  to  the  wire  to  save  her. 

The  last  of  the  Slights  ran  and  slid 
on  the  wire  as  if  it  was  greased  to 
her  side.  Dropping  down  on  the 
wire  he  took  her  hands  in  his  and 
pulled  her  free  of  the  window.  He 
hooked  his  knees  over  the  steel  strand 
as  if  it  were  a  trapeze  and  held  her 
suspended  over  the  street. 

"Gee,  what  a  show!”  said  a  fireman 
down  below. 

"I’ll  never  forgive  you  for  this,” 
Catherine  breathed  up  at  Thomas. 
She  struggled  in  his  hands  trying  to 
pull  herself  nearer  to  the  wall. 

"Darling,  will  you  marry  me?”  he 
said  politely. 

"No,  I  won’t!”  Beneath  them  the 
three  red  flames  laughed  with  glee. 
The  moppet  pulled  at  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick’s  skirt. 

"What’s  the  man  doing  with  Caf- 
fie,  Mower?”  she  asked,  but  Mrs. 
McCormick  did  not  answer. 

"Marry  me  or  I’ll  let  you  go,”  said 
Thomas  Sampson  Slight,  and  he 
started  to  swing  her  like  a  pendulum. 
The  cordon  of  firemen  moved  back 
and  forth  nervously  endeavoring  to 
be  where  she  would  fall.  Beads  of 
perspiration  rashed  out  on  fireman 
McCormick’s  forehead. 

Suddenly  a  badly  chewed-up  cigar 
popped  out  of  the  nearest  window 
and  after  it  a  set  of  thick,  eye-popping 
glasses  and  a  round  red  face.  Paddy 
Schlossle  waved  his  arms  wildly  at 
Catherine. 
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"For  God’s  sake  marry  him!  It’s 
good  for  business. 

"I  always  knew  you  would  look 
wonderful  upside  down,"  Thomas  put 
in  irrelevantly.  He  saw  a  quaint 
shrewd  smile  whisper  over  her  face. 
She  strained  around  to  the  fat  man. 

"Will  you  give  him  a  job  if  I  do  ?" 

"Sure,  sure,  I’ll  make  him  a  floor¬ 
walker!” 

"In  the  basement?" 

Paddy  Schlossle  almost  blew  up. 
"What’s  a  few  flights  between 
friends  ?  Anything  you  say." 

"All  right  .  .  .  I’ll  marry  him." 

"You’re  an  opportunist,”  said 
Thomas  Sampson  Slight,  and  he 
swung  her  in  the  window.  The  Home 


of  Angels  boys’  school  band  began 
to  play  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
and  the  crowd  cheered. 

Inside  the  room  Catherine  was 
clinging  to  Thomas,  touching  his  face 
with  her  hands.  "I  was  afraid  for 
you,"  she  said.  Paddy  Schlossle  lit 
up  a  fresh  cigar  and  inserted  it  be¬ 
tween  his  bright  gold  teeth.  A  slow 
oriental  smile  crawled  out  from  under 
his  thick  frosted  glasses  and  spread 
all  over  his  face. 

"Hah,  you  kids,"  he  chortled,  "I 
hope  all  your  children  are  acrobats." 
He  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  ignoring  him. 

So  he  went  out  discreetly. 


ON  THE  WAGON 
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INTERPLANETARY  STUFF 

— THOMAS  VON  HOLZHAUSEN 

jYfoon- flight 

By  the  roar  and  wash  of  waters 
Writhing  ’neath  the  moon, 

By  the  veils  of  Diane’s  daughters 
Whisp’ring  on  the  dune, 

Hold  thy  tryst  with  the  moon-flight 
That  wings  in  the  Stygian  noon. 

Wail  at  the  things  in  the  moonlight 
And  chant  a  dirge  with  the  loon, 

For  the  shadows  are  Druid-pinions 
Tracing  the  ancient  rune 
That  guards  the  lunar  dominions 
And  the  minions  of  the  moon. 

tjinis 

The  coruscating  rays  of  starry  splendor  rolled 
wave  on  wave 

To  meet  the  ebon  shroud  that  was  their  host. 
Cataclysmic  thunder  sent  colloidal  fires 
Arrowing  to  abysmal  eternity 
And  aeons  of  fireless  galactic  wandering. 

Out  of  swirling  nebula, 

Spewed  forth  from  nauseated  embryo, 

Came  fiery  splendor. 

Came  fiery  splendor  o’ershadowing 
The  veil  of  sparkling  light 
In  awful  magnitude 

To  burst  in  shimmering  lightning, 

Drawing  dewy  shadows 
On  spatial  darkness, 

And  vanishing 
In  slow  haste. 
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THE  MAJOR  PULLS  A  SWITCH 

By  THOMAS  J.  HEATH 


W,  my  name’s  Jim.  It’s  an 
ordinary  enough  name,  but  I  like  it, 
if  y’see  what  I  mean,  because  it’s  my 
name  and  I  figure  everybody  oughta 
like  what  he  gets  as  a  baby.  But 
already  I’m  gettin’  off  the  subject. 
Y’see  I’m  in  the  hospital  recuperatin’ 
from  a  case  of  appendicitis,  so  I  got 
all  day  to  tell  y’ about  the  life  we  lead 
when  we  get  laid  up.  The  guy  next 
to  me,  who  snores  all  night,  his 
name’s  Doug;  and  next  to  him  is 
Charlie,  whose  spine  is  being  straight¬ 
ened  out.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ward  is  Bert,  who  I  can’t  see  because 
of  a  large  post  standin’  at  the  end  of 
my  bed,  and  the  Major,  who  sings 
Army  songs  all  day. 

But  all  in  all  we’re  a  pretty  happy 
crowd.  Now,  I  don’t  mean  that  we 
lie  in  bed  all  day  and  whistle.  Nothin’ 
like  that.  But  each  of  us  has  a  special 
hobby  to  keep  us  busy,  and  to  help 
us  forget  that  we’re  in  a  hospital.  Me, 
I  like  cross-word  puzzles  and  am  all 
the  time  botherin’  the  ward  with 
questions  about  five-letter  words  end¬ 
in’  in  "g.”  The  Major  tells  me  every 
day  to  put  the  stupid  things  away 
and  do  something  constructive.  Now 
he’s  a  fancy  talker  (exceptin’  when 
he’s  mad)  and  he  means  by  con¬ 
structive  "that  which  stimulates  the 
mind  and  body.’’  He  uses  his  crib- 
bage  board  for  an  example.  Movin’ 
the  pegs,  he  says,  gives  the  body  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  countin’  up  the  points 
certainly  stimulates  the  brain.  Now, 


I’m  not  one  for  arguin’  and  so  let 
the  ol’  boy  have  his  way.  Besides 
anyone  who  argues  with  the  Major 
is  foolish.  He  knows  more  about 
everything  than  any  man  I’ve  ever 
met,  but  the  trouble  is,  he  knows  he 
knows  everything,  and  that  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  ward  is  bad,  if  y’see  what  I 
mean. 

I  remember  the  day  when  Doug 
pronounced  "Welsh  rarebit’’  as  if  it 
was  "Welsh  rabbit.’’  Right  off  the 
Major  picked  him  up  and  began  to 
bellow  out  the  Latin  version  of  the 
word  to  prove  his  point.  Now  Doug 
is  a  very  sick  man.  A  cave-in  up  at 
Fort  Devens  pushed  in  his  hip  so  bad 
that  he  won’t  be  able  to  walk  for  a 
year  or  so.  And  when  the  Major 
started  to  boom  out  his  proof  it  sort 
of  rubbed  Doug  the  wrong  way. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  very  sick, 
but  not  sick  enough  to  let  the  insults 
go  by  the  board.  I  could  see  his  face 


"I,  Hippocrates  .  .  .”  Tom  says:  ‘The 
way  to  keep  in  Stylus  is  by  writing  about 
the  things  you  know,  the  things  you've 
lived.”  Premedico  Heath  must  have  a 
drag  with  fate  because  the  old  girl  planted 
him  right  smack  in  the  Cambridge  Hos¬ 
pital  last  summer,  whence  our  most  prom¬ 
ising  young  junior  proceeded  to  write 
about  “the  things  he  knew,  the  things  he 
lived.”  “The  Major  Pulls  A  Switch,”  and 
Tom  brings  you  into  a  hospital  the  right 
way,  without  bandages.  But  without  pretty 
nurses,  eh,  Tom? 
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redden  a  little,  and  finally,  before 
anyone  could  stop  him,  he  reached 
out,  swept  his  water  pitcher  from  the 
bed-side  table  and  heaved  it  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Major’s  bed. 
Personally,  for  a  sick  man,  I  thought 
it  was  an  amazin’  shot,  hittin’  the 
Major’s  chest,  and  joltin’  the  water 
all  over  his  face  and  neck.  I  can 
still  hear  the  long  list  of  Army  words 
which  filled  the  room,  but  I  can’t 
repeat  them  here,  if  y’see  what  I 
mean.  I  remember  Miss  Gavin,  the 
floor  super,  cornin’  in  to  tell  the 
Major  very  polite-like  that  he  was  in 
a  hospital,  not  in  some  Army  Post  in 
Honolulu,  and  the  Major  blurtin’ 
out  between  gasps  that  he  didn’t  care 
where  he  was,  he  was  wounded  and 
would  somebody  please  come  and 
change  his  sheets  which,  he  thought, 
were  covered  with  blood. 

Anyway,  y’see  now  that  we  lead 
a  pretty  excitin’  life.  Miss  Gavin 
calls  us  her  great  big  happy  family, 
which  strictly  speakin’  is  a  lie,  but 
y’see  what  she  means. 

But  why  I’m  writin’  all  this  is  to  tell 
y’  about  the  night  when  everything 
went  wrong,  and  how  five  sick  men 
were  left  alone  with  another  who 
was  sicker  than  all  of  us.  It  was  on 
a  Saturday  night.  I  can  remember 
because  we  had  beans  and  frankforts 
for  supper  and  the  taste  was  still  in 
my  mouth.  It  must  of  been  about 
midnight,  for  the  night  nurse,  Miss 
Morrisey,  was  already  in  the  supply 
room  doin’  her  midnight  counts.  I 
was  lyin’  awake  listenin’  to  the 
breathin’  in  the  ward,  thinkin’  how 
strange  and  kinda  peaceful  everything 
was,  especially  in  a  hospital  where 


y ’might  think  there’ d  be  a  lot  of 
moanin’  and  pain.  Every  once  in 
a  while  Doug  would  turn  restless- 
like  in  bed,  heave  a  long  sigh,  find 
a  new  spot,  and  then  fall  back  to 
sleep.  A  street  car  would  go  by  and 
sound  soft  and  far  away.  There  was 
a  faint  smell  of  ether  in  the  air,  and 
it  reminded  me  of  the  reasons  why 
hospitals  are  built.  I  could  also  hear, 
now  and  then,  the  very,  very  dis¬ 
tant  noise  of  a  dance  orchestra  cornin’ 
across  the  grounds  from  the  nurses’ 
home.  They  were  havin’  a  gradu¬ 
ation  dance  that  night  I  tried  to 
picture  the  girls  we  saw  everyday  in 
white  uniforms  all  dressed  up  nice 
in  evenin’  gowns.  But  that  was  hard 
work.  I  dunno,  maybe  I’m  wrong, 
but  nurses  are  something  like  priests, 
and  a  priest  without  his  black  suit 
looks  queer,  so  I  figure  that  the  nurses 
would  look  the  same  way  without 
their  white  uniform. 

But  my  mind  was  jumpin’  from 
one  thought  to  another,  never  stayin’ 
long  on  any  one  thing,  when  I  heard 
the  telephone  bell  ringin’.  It  was 
muffled  like  a  man  talkin’  with  a 
bag  over  his  head.  Miss  Morrisey 
came  out  of  the  supply  room  and 
stood  for  a  while  in  the  light  cornin’ 
out  into  the  hall.  What  with  the 
white  hat  and  the  light  behind  her 
head  I  swore  she  looked  like  an  angel 
or  something  heavenly  anyway.  She 
waited  for  the  bell  to  ring  again,  then 
tiptoed  up  to  it  and  answered  in  a 
low  voice,  "Ward  G  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 
yes  .  .  .  immediately  .  .  .  yes  .  .”  She 
hung  up  and  turned  to  go  back  up 
the  hall.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face  and  knew  something  was  up.  It 
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was  all  filled  with  lines  as  if  she  had 
a  big  job  to  do,  and  there  was  sweat 
shinin’  on  her  forehead.  She  ran 
into  the  supply  room  and  wheeled  out 
the  cart  that  is  used  to  carry  people 
to  the  operatin’  room.  She  made  it 
ready,  pullin’  down  the  blankets  and 
straightenin’  the  sheets  and  pushin’ 
it  at  the  same  time  down  the  hall. 
She  stopped  at  the  elevator,  pressed 
the  button  that  opened  the  doors,  and 
as  they  swung  out  she  rolled  the  cart 
into  it  and  waited.  Then  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  corridor  another 
door  opened,  and  right  away  I  knew 
someone  was  hurt.  I  heard  the 
groanin’  of  a  man  in  terrible  pain. 
He  was  fightin’  for  breath,  and  it 
came  in  loud,  wheezy  sucks.  It 
sounded  awful  bad,  as  if  he  was  dyin’ 
or  something.  Miss  Morrisey  made 
a  quick  check-up  of  her  work,  then 
straightened  up.  She  was  ready. 

Another  cart  came  in  sight.  It 
was  pushed  by  a  lot  of  nurses  who 
looked  very  nervous,  as  if  they  were 
frightened  but  tryin’  to  hide  it.  The 
man  it  carried  was  wrigglin’  all  over 
so  he  had  to  be  held  down.  When 
they  came  up  to  the  elevator,  they 
switched  him  onto  the  other  cart. 
Then  all  but  Miss  Morrisey  went  in, 
and  as  the  doors  shut  behind  them, 
I  heard  someone  say,  "Explosion.” 

Now  by  this  time  everyone  in  the 
ward  was  awake  and  askin’  questions. 
I  explained  in  whispers  that  some 
guy  was  in  an  explosion  and  that  he 
had  just  come  down  from  the  Acci¬ 
dent  Ward  to  be  shipped  up  to  the 
operatin’  room. 

Miss  Morrisey  came  in  just  then 
to  prepare  a  post-operation  bed,  and 


told  us  to  be  quiet.  Y’see,  whenever 
anybody  makes  a  trip  to  the  O.  R. 
he’s  supposed  to  have  a  special  bed 
when  he  returns.  Hot  water  bottles 
are  put  under  the  sheets  to  make 
sure  that  pneumonia  doesn’t  set  in. 
Now  she  was  busy  doin’  this  and 
tryin’  to  shut  us  up  with  no  success. 
The  Major  wanted  to  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  so  that  he  could  tell 
the  victim  exactly  what  happened 
when  he  came  out  of  the  ether.  But 
as  I  said  before  the  Major’s  that 
way,  if  y’see  what  I  mean.  But  after 
a  lot  of  questions,  we  found  out  that 
the  explosion  happened  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  and  that  it  did  a  mean 
job  on  this  guy’s  face.  They  thought 
he  was  goin’  to  be  blind  which  wc 
thought  was  not  so  pleasant  and 
made  us  all  feel  kind  of  bad. 

Well,  anyway  we  were  all  wide 
awake  and  those  of  us  who  could 
sit  up  were  leanin’  forward  ready  to 
see  him  when  he  came  down.  Now 
it’s  a  funny  thing,  but  ether  affects 
different  people  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  there’s  no  after-effects 
and  you  act  just  as  if  you  were  in 
a  good  long  sleep.  But  other  times 
it  makes  you  moan  and  wheeze  and 
act  generally  as  if  you  were  killed — 
which,  y’see,  is  not  really  the  case 
because  you  don’t  feel  a  thing.  Also 
this  stuff  can  make  you  have  night¬ 
mares  and  you  forget  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doin’  there. 

So  all  the  time  when  somebody 
goes  up  to  the  men’s  shop — which 
we  like  to  call  the  operatin’  room — 
because  just  like  clothes  are  fixed  at 
a  tailor  shop,  and  machines  are  fixed 
at  a  machine  shop,  so  men  are  fixed 
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at  a  men’s  shop,  which  we  think  is 
pretty  clever  if  y’see  what  I  mean — 
but  anyway  when  somebody  goes  up 
to  the  men’s  shop  we  make  bets  on 
whether  he’s  go  in’  to  be  sleepin’ 
peaceful  like  a  baby  when  he  comes 
back,  or  makin’  a  lot  of  noise  like  a 
Model  T  Ford.  Well,  I  bet  my  Sun¬ 
day  ice  cream  with  the  Major  that 
he’d  be  peaceful,  and  the  Major  took 
me  up.  Bert  bet  with  Doug,  which 
left  Charlie  to  bet  with  himself  since 
there  wasn’t  nobody  else.  But  Miss 
Morrisey  came  in  and  Charlie  tried 
to  bet  with  her.  Now,  she  doesn’t 
eat  with  us  so  he  couldn’t  bet  his 
£3  ice  cream,  so  he  bet  an  extra  back- 
j  rub,  which  the  nurses  have  to  give 
^  us,  against  a  nickle,  and  she  bein’  a 
^  swell  nurse  who  wants  her  patients 
^  satisfied  took  him  up. 

So  there  we  were,  all  waitin’  tense¬ 
like  for  the  gentleman  who  was  ex¬ 
ploded  to  come  down.  And  it  was  a 
dreadfully  long  time  too. 

'‘Boy,”  the  Major  said,  "they  must 
be  cuttin’  him  to  ribbons,”  which 
none  of  us  thought  was  funny,  and 
which  shut  him  up. 

“I  pity  the  poor  guy,”  said  Charlie 
very  feelingly,  which  I  thought  was 
pretty  decent  because  he  himself  has 
been  all  bound  up  in  a  cast  for  fifteen 
weeks,  and  casts  in  hot  weather  are 
no  fun,  if  y’see  what  I  mean. 

Well,  after  waitin’  about  an  hour, 
we  heard  the  elevator  doors  open, 
and  in  comes  the  parade  pushin’  the 
cart.  There’s  not  a  sound  from  the 
guy  on  it  so  I  figured  I  won  the  bet 
and  began  already  to  see  two  plates 
of  ice  cream.  The  nurses,  with  a 
couple  of  internes,  wheeled  him  over 


to  the  bed  which  was  just  opposite 
me,  and  they  began  to  transfer  him. 
I  turned  on  my  night-light  and  could 
see  then  that  this  gentleman  was  hurt 
pretty  bad.  His  eyes  were  all  band¬ 
aged,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  done 
up  in  a  cast.  But  he  was  sleepin’ 
like  a  baby,  and  didn’t  know  yet  how 
bad  off  he  was. 

Well,  after  putterin’  around  him 
for  a  while,  the  internes  and  nurses 
all  left  the  ward,  and  pretty  soon  it 
was  quiet  again  as  if  nothin’  had 
happened.  I  told  the  Major  that  I’d 
see  him  tomorrow,  meanin’,  of  course, 
to  collect  my  bet,  and  I  heard  him 
grumblin’  something  or  other,  which 
was  to  be  expected  because  the 
Major’s  like  that,  as  I  said  before. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  when 
we  were  all  ready  to  go  back  to  sleep 
again  when  the  fire-works  began,  and 
I’m  tellin’  you,  they  was  some  fire¬ 
works.  It  all  started  when  the  new 
guest — we  call  him  guest  because 
there’s  always  a  host  of  nurses  in 
the  hospital,  which  we  think  is  pretty 
clever,  although  y’might  not  agree. 
Well,  anyway,  he  began  to  yell, 
"Turn  off  the  switch,  Jim,  turn  off 
the  switch!”  And  for  a  minute  I 
thought  he  was  talkin’  to  me,  but  I 
figured  that  wasn’t  possible  because 
we  were  never  introduced,  so  it  must 
of  been  another  Jim  he  knew.  But 
he  kept  right  on  hollerin’,  "Turn  off 
the  switch,  Jim,  turn  off  the  switch.” 
And  v/e  were  all  wide  awake  again. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  him,  Miss 
Morrisey  came  rushin’  in  to  see  what 
was  the  best  thing  to  do.  It  was  kind 
of  ticklish  because  the  poor  gentle¬ 
man  thought  he  was  back  at  work 
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and  wanted  Jim  to  turn  off  the  switch. 
Now  Miss  Morrisey  is  a  very  cool- 
headed  girl,  and  she  saw  right  away 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
boards  around  his  bed  so  that  he 
couldn’t  get  out  if  he  wanted  to.  So 
she  went  out  to  get  the  boards  while 
our  guest  kept  yellin'  "Turn  off  the 
switch,  you  fool,  turn  off  the  switch!” 
From  this  the  Major  gathered  that 
Jim  was  a  fool,  which  again  we  didn’t 
think  was  funny  because  we  were  too 
nervous.  A  man  tellin’  some  guy 
named  Jim  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to 
turn  off  a  switch  at  one-thirty  in  the 
morning  in  a  hospital  ward  is  not 
part  of  the  daily  routine,  and  y’can 
see  it  would  make  us  very  nervous. 

Well,  Miss  Morrisey  came  in  with 
the  boards  and  began  to  put  them  up. 
But  by  this  time  the  gentleman  was 
very  bad  off.  He  was  gettin’  hoarse 
from  yellin’  so  much,  so  he  started 
to  move  in  the  bed.  I’m  not  sure 
what  happened  next,  but  he  must  of 
swung  that  arm  that  was  done  up  in 
the  plaster  cast  around  and  hit  Miss 
Morrisey,  for  when  I  looked  over 
she  was  lyin’  on  the  floor  and  not 
makin’  any  motions  to  get  up.  Now 
this  was  very  bad,  as  y’can  see.  Here 
we  all  were,  sick  in  bed  with  no 
nurse  or  anythin’  to  protect  us,  all 
listenin’  to  a  man  in  the  middle  of 
an  ether  nightmare  screamin’  at  Jim 
to  turn  off  the  switch. 

But  as  bad  as  this  was,  it  was  ten 
times  worse  when  our  friend  decided 
to  get  out  of  bed  and  turn  off  the 
switch  himself.  Now,  of  course, 
there  wasn’t  any  switch,  but  if  there 
was,  he  could  never  find  it  anyway 
because  his  eyes  were  all  bandaged 


up  so’s  he  couldn’t  see.  But  he  was 
in  a  nightmare  and  I  guess  he  thought 
he  knew  where  he  was  goin’.  But  all 
the  time  he  kept  that  arm  in  the  cast 
slashin’  the  air  like  a  man  tryin’  to 
get  through  a  crowd,  which  was 
pretty  dangerous,  if  y’see  what  I 
mean. 

By  this  time,  all  of  us  felt  pretty 
shaky.  The  Major  said,  "We  gotta 
do  something.”  And  I  could  tell  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
scared  too,  which  made  me  feel 
better. 

"Yeah,”  whispered  Bert,  "but 
what?  None  of  us  can  walk,  and 
even  if  we  could,  we  couldn’t  do 
nothin’  we’d  be  so  weak.”  Which 
was  true. 

Meanwhile  our  friend  was  out  of 
bed  and  he  certainly  looked  spooky. 
For  what  with  the  Johnny  that  every¬ 
body  wears  in  hospitals,  and  his  head 
and  arm  all  done  up  in  white,  he 
looked  too  much  like  a  ghost  for  me. 
My  heart  began  to  thump  in  my 
throat,  and  I  couldn’t  swallow 
enough  to  keep  it  down.  All  the 
time  he  kept  up  that  yellin’,  "Where’s 
that  switch?  Lemme  turn  it  off!” 
and  he  started  toward  Bert,  his  arms 
goin’  like  a  windmill. 

Now  the  Major,  just  like  he  was 
in  a  battle,  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice, 
"Jim,  do  you  think  you  can  release 
the  brake  on  your  bed?  Someone’s 
got  to  get  to  the  telephone.”  Y'see, 
all  hospital  beds  have  wheels  and  a 
brake  to  stop  them  from  rollin’.  Now 
I  was  five  or  six  days  out  of  my  ap¬ 
pendicitis  operation  and  pretty  weak 
at  that.  But  I  told  the  Major  I’d 
give  it  a  try  and  leaned  over  as  far 
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as  I  could  without  failin’  out.  I 
couldn’t  reach  it,  but  I  figured  I  could 
do  it  with  a  stick  about  eight  inches 
long.  I  reported  back  to  the  Major 
how  I  was  fixed  and  he  asked  Doug 
what  we  should  do.  Now  it  was  a 
lucky  thing  that  Doug  had  a  twelve 
inch  rule  which  he  thought  he  might 
be  able  to  throw  over  seein’  as  he  was 
so  successful  with  the  water  pitcher 
the  day  before.  He  took  the  rule 
from  his  drawer  and  wrapped  it  in 
his  pillowcase,  which  was  a  pretty 
clever  trick.  It  gave  it  weight  and 
he  could  throw  it  better.  It’s  a  good 
thing,  too,  that  my  bed  is  against  the 
wall,  for  Doug’s  throw  was  too 
strong.  The  pillowcase  hit  the  wall 
and  the  ruler  fell  out  on  my  bed.  I 
grabbed  it  like  a  drownin’  man 
hangin’  on  to  a  straw,  and  leaned 
over  to  try  again. 

Bert,  in  the  meantime,  when  he 
saw  our  friend  cornin’  at  him,  undid 
his  bed-lamp  and  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Then  the  Major  did  a  very 
funny  thing.  He  began  to  turn  his 
light  off  and  on  yellin’  "Over  here, 
over  here,  the  switch,  the  switch!” 
I  guess  he  wanted  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ghost,  and  he  did  it, 
too.  For  our  friend  swerved  away 
from  Bert’s  bed  and  started  toward 
the  Major’s. 

I  released  the  brake  and  began  to 
push  against  the  wall  to  get  the  bed 
movin’.  It  was  like  bein’  in  a  boat 
where  you  have  to  pull  yourself  along 
by  pushin’  against  the  wharf.  Well 
I  got  the  bed  goin’  and  after  that  it 
was  easy.  I  turned  out  into  the  hall 
and  headed  for  the  supply  room 
where  I  knew  the  telephone  was. 


When  I  got  to  the  door,  I  saw  that 
the  bed  wouldn’t  fit,  but  I  could  just 
reach  the  telephone  with  my  ruler 
again.  So  I  knocked  the  receiver  off 
the  hook,  and  began  to  yell,  "Help! 
help!”  as  if  I  was  drownin’,  which 
was  not  true,  but  y’can  see  what  I 
mean. 

Back  in  the  ward  things  were  still 
happenin’.  They  told  me  the  next 
day  that  the  Major  had  put  the  long 
end  of  his  bed-lamp  into  the  hands 
of  the  guy  havin’  the  nightmare, 
while  he  kept  tellin’  him  to  "pull  the 
switch,  ol’  man,  pull  the  switch!” 
The  Major  figured  if  the  fellow  could 
pull  something  that  felt  like  a  switch 
he  might  quiet  down  a  little,  which 
I  thought  was  pretty  clever,  although 
y’might  not  agree. 

Pretty  soon  the  door  way  up  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  flew  open  and 
two  or  three  nurses  with  some  in¬ 
ternes  and  doctors  came  runnin’  in. 
When  they  saw  me  in  the  bed  out 
in  the  hall,  it  made  them  run  all  the 
faster.  I  pointed  at  the  ward  and 
yelled,  "In  there,  I’m  all  right,  in 
there!”  So  they  ran  in  there  and 
straightened  things  out  pretty  much 
because  I  couldn’t  hear  any  more 
noise.  Then  they  carried  Miss  Mor¬ 
rissey  out  and  threw  water  in  her 
face.  When  she  woke  up  she  couldn’t 
remember  where  she  was  and  wanted 
to  know  if  the  switch  was  turned  off 
— which  I  figured  didn’t  make  sense 
because  she  wasn’t  in  the  explosion, 
but  then  again  maybe  she  was,  if 
y’see  what  I  mean. 

But  the  next  day  the  pay-off  came 
when  the  Major  wanted  my  ice  cream 
and  I  didn’t  see  why  I  should  give  it 
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to  him  because  I  maintained  that 
the  gentleman  did  sleep  like  a  baby 
part  of  the  time  and  so  I  won  the 
bet  just  as  much  as  he  did.  Well  just 
then  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Gavin, 
came  in  and  gave  us  all  some  extra 
ice  cream.  When  she  got  to  the 
Major  she  had  a  twinkle  in  her  eye 
and  said  that  she  was  givin’  him  an 


extra  plate  because  of  the  bravery 
he  displayed  under  fire.  This  made 
the  Major  puff  up  like  a  peacock,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  too  bad  more 
people  didn’t  appreciate  him,  which 
was  to  be  expected,  for  as  I  said 
before,  the  Major’s  like  that,  if  y’see 
what  I  mean. 


clo)aters  cilnder  the  Sarth 

Down  through  caverns  echoing  vast 
The  black  and  sluggish  waters  passed, 

Kissing  with  a  greedy  sound 
The  slimy  walls  they  flowed  around. 

And  on  the  river’s  noisome  face 
The  yellow  foam,  like  aged  lace 
On  restless  black,  wrote  queer  design 
And  living  temperamental  line, 

Lapping  softly  ’gainst  the  banks 
Of  rotting  earth  with  hungry  thanks. 

Boiling  here  in  throaty  roar, 

Silent  there  as  oozing  gore, 

Singing  wildly  o’er  the  rock, 

Bubbling  low  on  mossy  dock, 

Down  through  caverns  echoing  vast 
The  black  and  sluggish  waters  passed. 

— THOMAS  VON  HOLZHAUSEN 
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"1941,  O-R" 


By  PAUL  D.  MURPHY 


He  drew  a  straight  line,  added  the 
last  column  of  figures,  closed  the 
large,  black  ledger,  and  placed  it 
carefully  on  the  shelf  between  sim¬ 
ilar  ones  marked  ”1941,  L-N”  and 
”1941,  S-V”.  He  pushed  the  ink¬ 
well  to  the  back  of  his  desk,  sharp¬ 
ened  the  three  yellow  pencils,  and 
placed  them  with  the  cleaned  pen  in 
the  left  front  corner  of  the  middle 
drawer.  Each  evening  at  exactly  two 
minutes  before  five  he  went  through 
this  ritual,  for  he  liked  everything  in 
its  place  when  he  walked  into  the 
office  the  next  morning  at  precisely 
five  minutes  before  nine. 

One  would  scarcely  have  nuticed 
him  as  he  worked  at  his  high  desk 
in  the  accounting  department.  He 
had  been  with  the  company  twelve 
years  now,  and  had  only  seen  the 
"Big  Boss”  twice — once  when  he  had 
been  sent  there  by  the  employment 
bureau,  and  again  five  years  ago 
when  he  had  received  a  little  blue 
notice  stating  that  the  manager  de¬ 
sired  to  see  Mr.  Biddle  in  his  office 
that  afternoon.  He  had  changed  his 
collar  at  lunchtime,  and  at  half-past 
two  had  knocked  gently  at  the  oak 
door.  He  still  remembered  the  man¬ 
ager’s  words: 

”  Biddle,  we  recognize  the  high 
quality  of  your  work  and  appreciate 
the  attitude  which  you  have  taken 


towrard  your  superiors  and  toward 
your  position;  but  we  find  that  we 
must  cut  our  expenses — you  can  re¬ 
alize  our  situation  yourself.  The 
board  of  directors  have  voted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  pay  of  each  of  our  help  by 
five  per  cent.  I’m  sorry,  Biddle.” 

He  had  stuttered  an  answer — 
something  about,  ”Yes,  I  can  realize 
the  condition  of  business  and  am 
willing  to  do  my  part  in  helping  the 
company” — and  had  backed  nerv¬ 
ously  across  the  thick  carpet  to  the 
door. 

For  awhile  he  had  missed  the 
three  dollars  and  a  half,  little  as  it 
was,  but  he  had  soon  growm  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tw'enty-cent  lunches,  to 
attending  the  movies  on  alternate 
Sunday  evenings  instead  of  every 
Sunday  evening,  and  to  other  little 
savings  here  and  there. 

None  of  the  other  clerks  knew  him 
well.  They  knew  that  his  name  was 
Frank,  and  that  he  preferred  blue  or 
gray  suits,  white  shirts  with  stiff  col¬ 
lars,  and  sombre  blue  Ties.  He  al¬ 
ways  lunched  alone  and  never  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  the  rest 
of  the  office  force. 

Tonight,  when  the  clock  outside 
struck  five,  he  turned  out  the  light 
over  his  desk,  took  his  coat  and  hat 
out  of  the  long  clothes  cabinet,  and 
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put  them  on.  He  rode  down  in  the 
elevator  from  the  eighth  floor  with¬ 
out  speaking  to  anyone.  Across  the 
street  he  stopped  in  at  the  little  book 
store  with  the  imitation  Elizabethan 
paneling  to  take  out  Berlin  Diary , 
which  he  had  been  intending  to  read 
for  some  time. 

As  he  stood  on  the  subway  plat¬ 
form  in  the  midst  of  a  surging  sea 
of  homebound  commuters,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  half  the  men 
about  him.  His  blue  coat  was  not 
new  this  year,  yet  it  was  not  shabby; 
his  gray  hat  was  rather  soiled  from 
much  handling.  His  white  face  had 
a  grayish  tinge,  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  play  golf  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons.  Even  his  thin 
lips  conformed  to  the  gray  color 
scheme.  The  only  color  in  his  face 
was  contained  in  the  red  iids  of  his 
slightly  bulging  eyes.  His  thin  mouth 
seemed  to  act  as  a  support  for  his 
long  nose.  His  shoulders  were  nar¬ 
row  and  rather  drooped.  His  whole 
body  was  noticeably  thin. 

In  the  window  of  the  store  at  the 
corner  he  saw  the  first  Italian  onions 
of  the  season.  He  purchased  a  few, 
a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  and  three  cans 
of  beer,  recalling  how  Helen  de¬ 
lighted  in  this  snack  just  before  bed¬ 
time. 

As  he  walked  down  the  quiet 
street  on  this  warm  spring  evening, 
he  merely  nodded  a  greeting  to  the 
man  next  door.  He  never  stopped 
to  comment  on  the  first  shoots  of  the 
lilies,  on  the  largeness  of  the  roses, 
or  on  the  amount  of  snow  which  had 
fallen.  At  first  the  neighbors  had 
thought  him  rather  disagreeable,  but 


they  soon  realized  that  he  was  as 
withdrawn  from  the  world  as  a 
recluse  in  his  secluded  cave. 

A  large  brown  collie  ran  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  wagging  his 
bushy  tail,  and  jumped  up  on  his 
master,  attempting  to  lick  the  man’s 
face  wth  his  sticky,  red  tongue.  The 
man  pushed  him  playfully  away,  dug 
his  hand  into  the  thick  coat  of  hair 
on  the  dog’s  neck,  and  asked  him 
about  the  cats  he  had  chased,  the 
beggars  he  had  barked  at,  and  the 
bones  he  had  buried.  Together  they 
climbed  the  front  steps  and  entered 
the  house. 

"Hello,  dear,"  he  called  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  wife’s  greeting  from  the 
kitchen.  "Any  mail  today?" 

He  took  the  evening  paper  from 
the  living  room  table  and  sat  down 
in  the  large  chair  near  the  window. 
The  dog  was  already  lying  at  his 
feet,  his  head  between  his  paws, 
watching  his  master  reverently  with 
warm,  brown  eyes. 

The  next  morning  he  returned 
Berlin  Diary  to  the  little  book  store 
across  the  street,  and  rode  up  in  the 
elevator  to  the  eighth  floor  without 
speaking  to  anyone.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  coat  and  put  them  in  the 
long  clothes  cabinet  at  exactly  five 
minutes  before  nine.  He  took  the 
three  yellow  pencils  and  pen  from  the 
left  front  corner  of  the  middle 
drawer,  and  moved  the  inkwell 
nearer  the  front  of  the  desk.  From 
the  shelf  he  took  down  the  large 
black  ledger  marked  "1941,  S-V,” 
opened  it  carefully,  drew  a  straight 
line,  and  added  the  first  column  of 
figures. 
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EDITORIALLY 


The  State  of  Catholic 
College  Literature 

I  know  a  man  who  hates  Catholic 
writers.  He  does  not  hate  them  be¬ 
cause  he  bears  them  ill,  he  hates 
them  for  their  own  good.  Further, 
he  hates  them  because  he  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  writer  who  works  and  because 
he  knows  that  most  Catholic  writers 
have  not  learned  how  to  work.  I 
am  sure  he  would  hate  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  writers. 

We  have  talked  about  the  ideal 
in  Catholic  literature  far  into  the 
nights,  long  into  the  days.  Chaucer 
has  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  Dante  has 
sore  sides  from  turning  over  on  them, 
Shakespeare  is  remouthing  Hamlet’s 
"to  be  or  not  to  be,”  and  still  we 
scatter  froth.  To  put  it  charitably, 
Catholic  college  writers  are  good  to 
their  mothers. 

The  Stylus  receives  literary  pub¬ 
lications  from  almost  every  Catholic 
college  in  the  country.  Some  are 
thick,  some  are  thin,  some  are  gaudy, 
some  are  unassuming,  but  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  a  common  de¬ 
nominator:  the  writers  are  all  good 
to  their  mothers.  Corn  is  the  order 
of  the  day  with  Catholic  college  mag¬ 
azines.  Literary  essays  are  prettified 
crib  to  grave  affairs  utterly  devoid  of 
something-to-sayness;  editorials  are 
nothing  but  ineffectual  soap  bubbles, 
altruistic  little  simperings  popping 
futilely  here  and  there;  and  our  poets. 


oh,  our  poets,  our  dear  sweet  little 
poets: 

"When  I  think  of  the  Irish, 

I  think,  dear,  of  you. 

They’re  the  spine  of  all  nations, 
Though  in  number  they’re  few. 

They  symbolize  laughter,  gaiety, 
mirth, 

And  show  a  rare  pride  in  their 
Irishry  birth; 

They  rightly  proclaim  that  there’s 
nothing  of  worth 
That’s  not  Irish.” 

Just  a  little  something  from 
what  has  been  furtively  referred  to 
as  "our  sister  college”  deep  in  the 
Athens  of  America.  Have  a  piece  of 
taffy  on  the  house.  Read  the  verse 
in  Catholic  college  magazines,  drool 
your  way  through  a  new  and  virile 
Catholic  and  American  collegiate 
poetry. 

"Pray  day  come,”  said  Hopkins. 
Surely  he  would  not  pray  for  the 
light  of  day  if  all  it  disclosed  was 
a  Catholic  college  literary  magazine. 
Perhaps  Father  Hopkins  should  have 
said: 

"Pray  night  come.” 

The  sad,  stark  fact,  "my  dear  read¬ 
er”  (to  employ  the  delicate  subtlety 
of  our  Catholic  editorial  colleagues) , 
the  terrible  fact  (tsk!  tsk!)  is,  that 
in  two  years  of  exchanging  magazines 
with  outstanding  Catholic  colleges, 
here  in  America,  we  of  the  Stylus 
have  run  across  only  two  magazines 
that  had  anything  whatsoever,  in 
God’s  grand  and  glorious  universe, 
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to  say.  Again,  sadly  enough  (dear 
reader) ,  this  was  because  these  mag¬ 
azines  had  three  writers  of  talent,  of 
feeling,  of  the  sculpture  school;  four 
writers  who,  it  may  easily  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  knew  how  to  work.  It  may 
also  be  that  these  were  the  three  with 
the  most  talent.  But,  surely,  there 
are  more  than  three  talented  Catholic 
college  students  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  not  to  mention  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiians,  the  Philippines  and,  last 
but  not  least,  Iceland! 

The  number  three  may  be  classed  as 
arbitrary.  No  extensive  survey  has 
been  conducted.  We  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  perusals  of  the  magazines  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  two  years  have 
come  across  but  three  writers.  It  so 
happens  that  two  of  these  wrote  for 
the  same  publication,  the  Trinity 
Record.  The  other  one:  for  the  Ford- 
ham  Monthly. 

In  all  fairness  the  critique  should 
be  limited  chiefly  to  books  received 
during  the  season  1939-40.  In  all 
honesty  it  should  be  stated  that  we 
didn’t  have  the  courage  to  go  after 
those  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  you  will  have 
either  stopped  reading  or  gone  irri¬ 
table.  We  hope  it  is  the  latter.  We 
hope  you’re  so  darn  insulted  that 
you’re  tearing  your  hair.  We  hope 
you’re  an  editor  and  that  your  heart 
is  busted  in  a  million  pieces.  But 
we  also  hope  we  can  make  you  put 
those  pieces  together  again. 

We’d  like  to  talk  about  a  girl  who 
wields  the  most  attuned,  choosiest, 
most  sensitive  pen  we’ve  seen.  This 


is  subjective,  remember,  but  it  is 
honest;  we  have  not  seen  a  better 
writer  in  two  years  of  Roman  slop 
books.  Beautifully  enough,  and  to 
reassure  the  skeptical,  we  do  not 
know  her;  we  have  no  information 
of  any  nature  concerning  her.  Her 
work  is  enough;  it  tells  a  good  story 
and  tells  it  better  than  any  exchange 
received  within  the  last  two  years. 
She  may  be  six  feet  two,  she  may  wear 
tortoise  shell  glasses  and  eat  bismarks 
in  bed,  but  she  can  write,  God  bless 
her.  How’s  this? 

"What  was  the  word  you  spoke  be¬ 
fore  you  turned 

Your  face  away  and  watched  the 
hills  gathering 

Their  cloaks  about  them  for  the 
night?’’ 

Would  you,  for  a  moment,  con¬ 
trast  the  above  with  this: 

"October  with  it  bright  blue  sky 
Pure  air,  and  radiant  hues, 

Is  surely  the  best  and  liveliest  month 
For  Autumn  barbecues.’’ 

What  gets  us  is  that  September 
is  a  good  month,  too.  It  surely,  sure¬ 
ly  is,  is. 

This  sounds  a  bit  like  Leonard 
Feeney,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  that  same 
young  lady  from  Trinity  wielding 
again: 

"Wonder  that  there  are  two  pink 
starched  Janes; 

One  hanging  over  the  wild  garden- 
wall, 

One  shining  out  of  the  shiny  garden 
pool; 

But  wonder  more  that  there  is  Jane — 
at  all.” 

Lastly,  something  from  a  one- 
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act  play  published  in  the  Trinity 
Quarterly.  Spring,  1940. 

Jadwiga,  Queen  of  Poland: 
(stretching  out  her  hands)  : 

When  you  left,  an  hour — no,  eterni¬ 
ties  ago,  and  I  was  here  alone, 
clothed  in  my  sorrow, 

My  grief  was  more  a  knife  than 
winter  winds  from  off  the  plain. 
I  had  been  Queen  a  hundred  years 
And  heavy  was  the  mantle,  and  my 
shoulders  weak. 

I  had  forgot  that  I  was  ever  young, 
or  sorely  thought  on  it,  or  wept. 
And  sighed  that  I  should  never  gaze 
again  on  one  I  loved,  or  feel  the 
old  familiar  joys  of  my  own 
land. 

(Clasping  her  hands,  Jadwiga 
looks  toward  the  now  darkened  win¬ 
dow.  Snow  is  falling  softly.) 

But  I  am  of  another  mind  this  night, 
and  I  am  living  in  another 
world; 

As  though  this  soft,  still  falling  snow 
had 

Covered  all  the  past,  and  I  was  new — 
And  treading  shining,  white  untram¬ 
melled  ways.” 

Could  Millay  do  any  better? 

Garlands,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanlon, 
Editor  -  in  -  Chief,  Trinity  Quarterly, 
1939-40.  We’re  pining  for  people 
like  you.  Don’t  be  time-swallowed 
like  all  the  other  Catholic  two-o’clock 
hitters.  Stay  in  there. 

From  the  same  magazine,  a  sister 
editor  of  Miss  Hanlon’s: 

"As  a  pool  in  its  depths  contains 
A  cloud  with  majesty  of  rains, 

Or  as  in  the  cool  watches  of  the  night 

It  meditates  a  star 

Until  wind  in  the  grasses  wakes, 


Shivers  the  serenity  of  light 
And  the  mirrored  picture  breaks; 

So  am  I,  O  God,  played  on  by  winds, 
Imperfectly  an  imager  of  Thee.” 
Next! 

Fordham  Monthly,  which  is  in 
our  opinion  the  only  men’s  Catholic 
college  magazine  that  sent  us  a  decent 
exchange  in  the  season  1939-40.  We 
quote  their  verse;  it  is  always  a  good 
criterion  of  a  magazine’s  worth.  This 
is  about  an  old  man: 

"There  is  much  that  I  dream 
but  little  to  say, 
though  there  are  whispers 
at  the  end  of  the  street  and 
someone  beckoning  me  from 
the  silence, 

someone  beckoning  me, 
someone  beckoning.” 

That’s  our  lineup  and  in  this 
order:  Trinity  Record,  and  the  Ford- 
ham  Monthly.  The  New  Rochelle 
Quarterly  had  a  fine  magazine  two 
years  ago,  but  when  they  get  to  using 
titles  like: 

"To  Earnest  and  Hemingway” 
we  think  it  is  time  to  call  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  man. 

What’s  wrong? 

It  could  be  advanced  that  people 
with  talent  like  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  just  don’t  grow  on  Catholic 
campuses.  Granted.  Yet,  you  don’t 
need  a  genius  in  order  to  get  out  a 
good  magazine.  What  ,  you  do  need 
is  the  courage  to  say  things,  an  allergy 
to  corn,  a  consciousness  of  what’s 
happening  around  you  and  a  good 
healthy  appetite  for  hard  work.  We 
aren’t  all  poets,  even  though  lots  of 
us  think  so.  Does  this,  this  not  being 
gifted  with  the  antennae  of  more  del¬ 
icate  and  more  sensitive  writers,  does 
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it  constitute  a  barrier  to  a  presentable, 
fetching,  workmanlike  piece  of  verse  ? 
Hardly. 

Father  John  Louis  Bonn  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  to  his  Apeneck  Sweeney  verse- 
craft  class  has  this  to  say  about  in¬ 
spiration:  “Inspiration!  My  left  eye! 
It’s  craft,  legitimate  tricks,  carving, 
work!” 

A  genius  is  a  problem  on  a  col¬ 
lege  magazine.  He  or  she  usually 
writes  enough  to  commandeer  about 
three-quarters  of  the  available  space. 
Moreover,  the  stuff  is  usually  as  good 
or  better  than  the  ordinary  contribu¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  no  geniuses  around 
you,  then  gesticulate  madly,  grab  your 
pen,  write  and  plan,  do  a  little  more 


work  and  a  little  less  theorizing  on 
that  elusive  Catholic  Novel  or  that 
Catholic  Drama  or  that  Catholic  Epic. 
Someone  is  going  to  come  along  and 
probably  grind  out  all  three  of  them 
in  one  fell  swoop.  In  the  meantime, 
it’s  up  to  us,  the  small  fry,  to  make  our 
magazines  attractive:  quality,  quan¬ 
tity,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste  and 
smell,  make  our  books  corn-proof, 
implicitly  Catholic,  unconsciously  pro¬ 
fessional.  How?  Hard  work,  ear-to- 
the-groundness,  a  dash  of  impudence. 
And  again  and  again,  the  courage  to 
say  things.  Why?  To  draw  writers. 
Make  them  come  to  you.  Make  them 
want  to  write. 

J.  D. 


I  wish  I  was  an  African, 

Deep  in  a  jungle  deep, 

Think  of  all  the  conventions 
I  wouldn’t  have  to  keep; 

I  wouldn’t  have  to  wipe  my  nose, 

I  wouldn’t  have  to  wear  no  clothes, 

Beds  would  never  know  my  sleep, 

Deep  in  a  jungle  deep. 

- TAYLOR  AHEARN 
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EAGLE! 


A  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS 

By  THOMAS  von  HOLZHAUSEN 


Dawn  blushed  through  the  blue 
until  the  heavens  shone  like  a  shell 
tinted  with  the  purest  mother-of- 
pearl.  Then  the  morning,  cool  and 
fragrant,  bloomed  like  a  pale  rose  un¬ 
folding.  And  the  brazen  sun  was 
born  from  the  bosom  of  the  distant, 
gilt-splashed  hills. 

I  stood  silent,  immovable  as  a  rock. 
From  the  valley  beneath  me 
breathed  the  incense  of  the  cedar 
trees.  And  the  breezes  were  laden 
with  the  myriad  perfumes  of  flower 
and  field,  and  the  faintest  tang  of 
^  the  sea — the  Mediterranean — that 
lay  like  a  thread  of  silver  along  the 
horizon  in  the  west. 

H  The  voice  of  the  muezzin  in  the 
E3  town  echoed  up  to  me,  listening  in 
$  the  hills.  It  brought  remembrances 
of  the  delicious  odor  of  Turkish  cof¬ 
fee,  black  and  rich,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  sweetmeats  of  the  bazaars, 
the  musky  smell  of  the  camels — the 
dung  would  still  be  smouldering 
from  the  campfires  of  the  night  gone 
by — the  bittersweet  fumes  from  the 
herb  vendors,  the  exotic  perfumes 
of  the  veiled  and  velvet-slippered 
women  of  the  East,  the  crisp  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  Westerner’s  white  linens, 
the  acrid  reek  of  the  kitchens  in  the 
ghetto,  the  nose-  and  sense-tingling 
incense  of  the  temples  of  Allah,  the 


sour  smell  of  the  street  dogs,  and  the 
ubiquitous  stench  of  perspiration. 
All  this  palpitated  in  the  distant  wail 
of  the  muezzin,  crying  with  brown 
arms  outstretched  over  the  town, 
squatting  in  all  its  squalid  glory. 

As  I  wandered  down  from  the  hills 
the  sun  had  begun  to  warm  the  air; 
the  grapes  in  the  vineyards  glowed 
like  moist,  purple-stained  balls  of 
glass,  permeating  the  atmosphere 
with  their  rich  fragrance;  and  the 
ripe  green  of  the  pasture  grass  was 
cooling  to  my  eyes. 

As  I  reached  the  streets  of  the 
town  the  low  buildings,  I  noticed, 
threw  a  scant  but  welcome  shadow, 
protecting  the  throngs  from  the  glar¬ 
ing  orb  of  fire  that  was  the  mid¬ 
morning  sun. 

The  bazaars  were  milling  with  all 
the  races  that  brew  in  the  East:  the 
wiry,  leather-skinned  men  of  the 
hills;  the  hawk-nosed,  diamond-eyed 
Arab  from  the  plains;  the  squat, 
bandy-legged  Turk;  the  emaciated, 
raw-boned  nomad;  the  olive-skinned, 
meekly  supercilious  Jew,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  creatures  of  nameless 
denomination. 

They  chattered,  guffawed,  hooted, 
squealed,  and  growled  in  uncouth  di¬ 
alect,  gesticulating  wildly  with  their 
hands  and  fingers  during  their  rapid 
pratings. 
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They  flocked  around  the  fruit 
stands,  harangued  in  the  bazaars, 
squatted  in  the  street,  lolled  from 
the  rooftops,  and  filled  very  corner, 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  town. 

Pudgy  fingers  tapped  testily  on  the 
pomegranates,  brushed  away  flies 
from  the  dishes  of  figs  and  dates, 
and  plucked  grapes  from  the  great 
clusters  that  were  pendant  from  the 
gaily  colored  awnings  of  the  shops 
and  glistening  in  the  sun. 

A  kaleidoscope  of  color  slithered 
before  my  eyes;  turbans,  robes,  Turk¬ 


ish  rugs,  sandals,  sashes,  kaftans, 
knife  scabbards  —  some  were  clean, 
the  most  were  soiled,  but  they  all 
mimicked  the  shades  of  the  rainbow. 

The  eerie  fluting  of  a  reed  and  the 
sensuous  beat  of  a  tambourine  and 
drum  emanated  from  some  dark  den, 
fogged  with  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  wine  breaths  of  men. 

Little  clusters  of  colored  glass 
prisms  tinkled  as  the  rough  shoulder 
of  the  crowd  brushed  by. 

And  high  overhead  a  British  bi¬ 
plane  droned  against  the  sky. 


h2o 

Water  in  a  bowl  of  soup, 

Water  in  a  cup  of  tea, 

Water  if  the  lettuce  droop, 

Water  make  it  crinkly  be. 

Water  in  a  glass  of  ale, 

Water  with  the  bread  and  jail, 

Water  all  the  day. 

G.  D. 


57  FRANKLIN  ST.  Near  WASHINGTON 

BOSTON 


6<* Stationers  to  Boston  College” 
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Plui  Booh  Pnmied  luj. 


MODERM  PPIMTIMG  COM  PAM V 

/J  G&malete  G>e>uUce 

18  PLEASANT  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Telephone  BIGelow  4530 


LOWRY 

OPTICIAN 

Seven  Boylston  Street 
Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
quick  replacement. 


BRIGHTON  LAUNDRY 

55  Union  St.  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Laundry  In  The  World 
Owned  And  Operated  By  Women 

Telephone  STAdium  5520-1-2 


Compliments  of 

CHESTNUT  HILL 
GARAGE,  INC. 

(Opposite  the  College) 

BIGelow  5414-5415 


Porter’s  Lodge 


"Get  Sir  Eagle!” 

We  are  looking  for  an  Eagle!  We 
means  "us,”  the  whole  works,  every  Bos¬ 
ton  man.  He  must  be  alive  and  wild  and 
full  of  sokr.  Why  must  we  get  him? 
We  must  get  him  because  the  Bostons 
have  need  of  a  living,  breathing,  glorious 
articulation  an  articulation  which  will 
larshal  streyra  loyalties  in  the  haughty 
den  head,  an  articulation 
wMsttiwm  record  a  thousand  spirited 
migratory  yells  in  one  potent  organ-blast. 
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Where  will  we  lodge  "Sir  Eagle?”  We 
have  a  fine  new  eyrie  for  him.  It’s  the 
new  Stylus  office  and  we’ll  put  trees,  swim¬ 
ming  pools'  irid  everything,  all  at  "Sir 
Eagle^cilspSl 

So/ hurry"iip  there  Bpstofr  aid  let’s: 

"Get  Sir  Eagli!”/^ 


e  Manning 
School  Song 
be  singing 


mgth  fpostaj 
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into  the  /hew  Stylus  this 
>mbnth  with  X  lachrymose  piece  ofv$ 
whic$J?£choes  V.  S^rKliot,  but,  •vti&T&Q st 
Ghappilv^  .re-echoed a  fellow^^medr "Paul 
van  With') ^ Yoiiy pc^n^eoiings  Paul, 
:eep  Jem^ngJ 

ILj0|hMuRPHY  <44 - 

;fepis  p~De  rainin|Nj44  Pauls.  Here’s 
a  s^p^pflMde  ^^JaoHooks  as  if  he  might 
^be  aJrluSd  a  long  time.  His 
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on  the  fiel 
wildness  of  your 
find  new  urgings 
cause  of  him,  all 
sigirt  of  him  and  /eel 
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'we  get  "Sir  Eagle 

To  the  Alumni: 

How  about  it  ? 

To  the  A.  A.  President:  Let’s 
going,  we’d  like  "Sir  Eagle”  for 
Cross  Game. 

To  Students  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  We  are  looking  for  information 
re:  one  "Sir  Eagle.” 

To  the  Stylus  and  Heights :  Keep  push¬ 
ing  "Get  Sir  Eagle.” 


•ell  Wart*  came©  of  alrutted  bookkeeper, 
thewtrk  of  a  c1q<%;  sophomore, 
ioQetheless^s  a  narbinge?  ©father  things 
;ome.  vVhatpsar^aul  D.  ?.  > 

Next  D^^mber  Stylus 

featureaspersdnal  interview  with 

Srpr  fliTrh'&r  of  the  non-fiction 
Heathen  Are  Wrong,” 
ofjhe  same.  It  will 
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'.by:  '-4/  ne^fkme !’ 


Ij^tur esK  By  "Stay." 

Horizons : 

February:  Poetry  Number. 
Stylus  Book  Fair. 

Lectures. 

Get  Your  December  Stylus  Early! 


